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ABSTRACT 

The focus on this tvo-part docuaent is the background 
information illuiinating the underlying issues of the 1974«'75 
National High School Debate Resolutions. Within the general category 
of the probleas of political reform, the specific problea area is 
stated as "How can the federal political systet best be improved?" 
The three debate resolutions vhich are discussed involve the adoption 
of a parliamentary system of national government, alterations in the 
selection of presidential and vice presidential candidates, and 
government financing of political campaigns for federal office. A 
186-item annotated bibliography lists resources useful in disciission 
and debate and in research concerning the problen area of political 
reform. Selections are listed alphabetically by author under sections 
on books, articles from general periodicals, articles from law 
reviews, articles from political science periodicals, and government 
docuiients. (JH) 
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by William M. Reynolds 



PREFACE TO THE ERIC FIRST ANALYSIS 



In preparing the ERIC First Analyses the author has not attempted 
to write a typical debate handbook containing affirmative and neu'itive 
easing approaches and evidence filts. Rather, he has been concerned with 
iiupplying the reader with background information which points out ana 
illuminates the underlying issues of the 1974-75 National High School 
Debate Resolutions. Of course, the complex subject of election reform in 
the United States cannot be encompassed in detail in a study of this 
limited magnitude. However, if it stimulates thought and motivates further 
research, then the study will have succeeded in meeting its goals. In order 
fo facilitate additional research, an extensive annotated bibliography will 
appear in the \(ay issue of The Forensic Quarterly. 

Primary research materials assembled by the author are also available 
on microfiche for these students having access to microfiche readers. These 
can be obtained by writing to the ERIC/RCS Soeech Coramiiiiicition 
Module, Speech Communication Association, Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York, New York 10001 (S3.9S prepaid). Also, a mimeographed selected 
annotated bibliography on political reform is available free on a single 
order basii from the same address. 

The author wishes to express his deep ippreciation to Dr. Patrick 
Kennicott, .Associate Executive Secretary for Research of the Speech Com- 
munication Association, without whose assistance the project could not 
ha- e been completed. In addition, I would like xo express a debt of grati- 
tude to Research Assistants Graham and Judith Chynoweth .ind to the 
ever-patient Julie Bernt, who helped type the manuscript. 

William M. Revnolo.s 

\^.ril 1974 
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determination of professional competence. This publication has met such 
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POLITICAL REFORM: 
ERIC FIRST ANALYSIS* 

B> William M. Rtynoldst 



iMkODUCri ION 

On l)cccr:nbcr 3. I*J73. jK>llsttr l^uis Harris presented to the Senate 
SiiUonu) itttr ^ jiitti<novmnui£itul Relations the res>ult!» ol a survey on 
public attiiudes towara government which the subcommittee had com- 
missioned his organi/aiion to undertake. In the main, Harris reported: 

A trisis oi xhv mom htious ni.i^nitude now exists in the re- 
sponses and asse^Mnenls oi ilie {>eopIe to their Government. 
While there are some traditional strains of feelings of economic 
injustice, the main thrust of the peoples disafletlion can be 
traced to a j^rouiiig sensr ol |K>werlessness, to a deep feeling 
that those widi power seek to abridge, deny and even strip 
away the ultimate power ol rhi- ;;o\rrned. This felt tyranny of 
erosion of the peoples [M)wer and freedom has not been viewed 
as a sudden .Jevelopmeni, is not limited to one act or one 
leader or one period in recent hision. h has been taking place 
for Hveral %e;irs. and its \ery duration escalates a serious and 
e\en dar^gerous condititm into what I view as a full blown <risis 
of confident r.' 



111 support ol his clamis. f^arris cited data of the most startling and 
tompelling n.iture. On a standard s<ale of powerlessness. cynirism. and 
alienation, the number of Americans who expressed "disetictiantment" 
with government had risen from 29 per cent when the first sampling was 
taken in 19ti6 to .55 per cent in the autumn of 1973. The increase was 
not an abrupt and pre^.ipitou.s one. caused by i single phenomenon 
such as Watergate. Rather, it was gradual, "seemingly gainmg momentum 
with each passing year." From its initial low of 29 per tent 1966. it 
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•Prepared for Political Reform: The Forensic Quarterly, Vol. 48 (.April 
1974). Copyright. 1974. All rights reserved. XiHARL^Y l£lSTfy;£/^. 

tProfe&sor William Reynolds of George Washington Llniversity wrote the 
EHlt i-vst Analysis on Social Welfare last year in association with john E. 
Sextc»n of Saint Brendan's High School in Brooklyn* New York. .As sole author 
this year. Mr. Rr>nolds recognises the contributions of Research Assistants 
(•raham and Judith Chynoweth. 

I I'nited Starts Congress. Senate Suhtommittte t»n Intfrgoveriimtnlal 
Relations of 'he Committee on GtAertmient Operations. 'CJonfidfUtt- ;itnd Con- 
ttrn: Ciiti/ens View Amiri«an (ioven.ment," 93rtl (iong.. 1st sess.. December 3. 
197:$ vols, plus Sumr.^iy Rf|)ort). Summary Report, p. 7. 

t'FRMiSSiON TO RePnoruCl THIS r-TiPv 

^G^nO MATEP.AL HAS B£EN a^ANTcf^Y c"^ ^''^ 0«GAN.ZAT,ONS OPERATING 

PC try i>*^*iMTcD BY UNDER AGREEMENTS WITH THE NATIONAL IN- 

Charlev Jiei^tnar ^^'^^^^ ^ education further rep«o. 

vAA««.Ax^j j^x.^i^uax oocTiON ouTSloe the eric system re. 

QUIRES PERMlSSiON OF THE COPYWGHT 
OWNER ' 
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iiitrtMHt! ii> iu ju r u-fii in 1968. 42 per <cni in 1971, i9 |u*r cent in 1972. 
aiui up to the .V> per cnil levti in 1973.- Moicover. the general trend 
was confirmed l \ nearl\ ever) s|>i*(ihi index of alienation. As Harris 
noted In Ui\ testirion\ before rlie sulxonunittee: 

The pn>poNitjon that "what yon think does not count much 
anymme" has f»roun f'-om a minority of 37 per cent all the way 
up to ill per 4 ent. . . ."(Vople running the country do not really 
die wh.at happens to you' has ris<*n ironi 26 per cetit to 55 per 
lent: tho^^t- who l>elie\e the old shibI>oleUi . . . [that] **the rich get 
.icher and the \HHit get |KH>rer" is up from 45 i>er cent to 76 
per cent. The sense that "people with power try to take advan- 
tage of i>eople like yourself" has j^rown from a minority of 3S 
|HT <ent ni 1971 to a majority of 55 per cent [today] ... 74 per 
cent believe t!iat '*special interests get more from government 
than {K'ople do." \ majority ol 60 {>er cent agree with the charge 
. . . that "most elected officials are in politics for all they per* 
sonaliv can get out of it.'"^ 

In addition, the study itiditated thai no level or branch of govern- 
ment is exempt from the growing disaffection and disenchantment ex* 
pressed by the sample. Since 1966. confidence in the United States 
.Stipreme 0>urt has fallen from Til ()er cent to 33 per cent; in the United 
Si.ues .Senate fri>ni VI per cent to 30 per cent: in the United States House 
ft Representatives from 42 per tent to 28 per tent: and in the executive 
branch of the federal government from 41 per cent to 19 per cent. With 
^tate an<i lotal governments the same vote of no confidence prevails. 
Ordy 28 per cent of the people expressed a high degree of confidence in 
their local elected officials, and the figure was even lower for state politi- 
cal leaders (24 per cent).* 

Furthermore. *'the crisis in ccifidetue" appears to be spilling over 
to nongovernmental tnstitutioiis. Confidence in the medical profession, 
for example, fell from 72 per cent approval in 196H to 57 per cent in 1973 
(medicine is one of two areas to retain majority approval: the other is 
trash collection): higher education from 61 per cent to 44 per cent; the 
military from 62 per cent to 40 per cent: organized religion from 41 per 
cent to 36 per cent: and business from 55 per cent to 29 per cent. In 1973. 
oidy 20 per cent of the American people expressed a high degree of 
confidence in ortjanimf labor, and the law profession enjoyed the esteem 



2 /^id,pp.6 7. 
^ Ibid. p. 7. 
4 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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of A vcam 24 per tciu oi our citiVcnv Only one area. masj» media, has 
gained tit pitblit rts|Htl over the past seven )e:ii>. but. despite that fact, 
nom of its brancheifc-radio. leleviiioti. or newspa|>ers-cominands sup- 
port froirr a inajorit\ of Vniericans today. 

Houexer, even though in hi^i. judgment tlie iurvey revealed that 
public confidence in gmerninent generally must l>e reported as being 
hmer titan a toni^titueni democracy lan aHord.* Harriji was quick to 
p4>im inn to the sulKoinmitiee that the study in no way indicated that 
Anieritans lud lost faiUi in their institutions or system of government. 
'While ilisenihantmeni among the public runs deep," he explained, "it 
is irapoit.iiii (Co iinilerstand] that this disaffection is far more directed 
at the leadership of our institutions than the institutions themselves." 
No more than per tent of the public are willing to scrap the system, 
he contimiecl. but there is a mood of skepticism about current leadership 
of nearlv til institution^, and just IkIow the surface a growing willing- 
ness to throw the r.iscals out. * Harris based his assessment on the fol- 
lowing; e\idence: 

A remarkable measure of just tiow much the public is aroused 
can he found in a series of questions put to the people about 
whether the leaders they have today have positive characters 
tics, and whether or not it is possible to have that kind of 
positive leadership. On only one count— leaders genuinely work- 
ing for peuce-dicl a majority of .IS per cent of the public feel 
the country had siuh leadership, bu:. even there, a higher per 
(tfir.i»e. Ui) per cent, thought it [>ossihte to have such com- 
mitted leaders. Only 10 per cent feel that they have leaders 
tcKlay "who come up with solutions to inflation that work/* but 
79 per cent think it possible to have such leaders. Only 17 per 
cent feel hat "the best people are attracted to serve in public 
life/* although 89 per <ent think that is possible. No more than 
18 per cent think "goveinment i:. the most exciting place to 
work.** but 68 per cent think it can be made diat way. Only 24 
per cent think in our Government ''the good of the country is 
plactd above special interests/' but 8.'? per cent think it can be. 
No mnrt than per cent think * niost public officials are dedi- 
cated to helping the country/* but a very high 88 per cent think 
that such men in public life can be found. . . 

What causes did the survey uncover which would explain the 
growing estrangement between the American people and their elected 



5 Ibid., pp 7-8. 

6 Ibid., p 12. 
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f>fhcialsr First, most Viiuriiiins admit to Ining uiianfornial alK)ui Roverii' 
incut and politic s. OnU 3<> pir ciiit tan lormtly idtntily liotii siiiators 
from thfir state and it»» a majority can name their nmgievsman. 

Ihe number of titi/eiis with any teal Mii>sianlive knowletiKe about pub- 
lic issnes is probah?\ louer still. 

Second, aside from respon!»ibilities smli as paying taxes, voting. 
s<iiiriiiR licenses, and apphin;^ h>r j»inernmeni biiiefits. Uw Americans 
have direct contact with i;o\ernnient and govp^rnment h^ures. Less than 
one out ol ten at the local Ic\el aiui no more than one out of twenty at 
the state 3nd federal levels have engaged personally and nieaiiiiigfuUy in 
political acti\ities-partiiipatiiiji» in a political caiii|>aign. for example, 
or attempting to influeiuc legislation. 

Third, a sigiiifiiaiii majority of .Vmericaiis lH-lie\e that they are 
f>eing excluded from the denuHiatic prcness. I he) view gcnernmenial 
vccrecv n >t «njlv s an attempt lo pre\eni their partiiiparion in govern- 
meiit. but as a screen lor subverting their Ireedoni/* .\s Harris sum 
mari/rs the attitude, people all o\er the country are literally *rying out 
for the- kind ol c omp issitmate :iiid iarsighted leadership which will be 
Hillioj4 to lace the pubiic NC|uarely and honestly, lay out the problems 
|t>r the people to see. have courage to ask tlie public to face these 
problei;)s. and ofKii the doois oi go\eriiment lor t'iu people to share in 
the dc*ciston inaking process." 

Finally, the public is deeply suspicious MMicerning the basic Sonesty 
and iiitcgriiy of their elected officials: TO per cent of the .\mc-rica» 
people believe that "corrnpt politicians are a real probleni tor the 
conntrv." Indeed. Harris places credibility ol public officials at the 
heart of the problem ol abeiiatioii. 11" matter of honestv and 
straight dealing (in pul)lic officials] is one that the public is deeply 
alarmed ;.bout/' he -nf-rmed the subccmmiittee. ''It cannot be under- 
estimated. Ihe .American people simply will not rest easy until they 
feel that integrity in government at all levels is secure.'^ 

The Harris snr\ev coufimis in *^harp definu-on \^hat other political 
obscrxtrs ha\e sensed and attempted to conimunic ate for decades. 
Manv refonns have been proposed, and some have been enacted, for 
making goxeriiment more responsive to the popular will and for enlarg* 
ing the n>le of the American people in the political decision making 
process. Ihe initiative, referendum, and recall, measures for revenue 
sliaring. relorm «)f Congress, laws regulating lobbyists and spokesmen for 



i hid. .pp. 11 IS. 
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>ptiul inttriMN. and \,nious ^Utmt% to pionioie titi/cn oversight of 
Sovcrnmental activiiies are dimply a feu of the more ini|>ortani mile 
stones in the fm*\e:nem lowartl this >»oal. Ihe 1974 75 National High 
School Debate ReM)lutions-.adoption of a parliamentary system, altera- 
tions in the manner in which we scleti presidential and vice presidential 
candidates, and government finanting of |>olitical campaigns for federal 
oHiie--in\ite us ti> explore our historic problems with participator} de- 
UUH racy from new perspetti\ev 

In the pa^c-i that follow, we shall attempt to analyze each of the 
IM74 7'> resolutions first U\ hringing h into definitional focus and then 
hv outlining its salient advantages and c'isad%antages. As you read the 
.■Inniyus, yni will note that the propositions interact dynamic dly. Issues 
ni one also come into play in the others. 

I RfMUVM*: Thai thr Vnited States Should Adopt a 
i'dtiMtnrnfary System of \ational Government 

i*ic<jposals lot reionstiiuting our :i>stem of government into a parlia- 
meiii.us Intm aie not new, nor has the subject esitaped the notice of 
many of our mo*t astute political theorists. In the 1870s in a series of 
far ranging articles and editorials. Xalion probed the matter at length. 
Vveral yearii later. Woodrow Wilson published his classic study, Con- 
4(rrxwmw/ Governmrnt. in which he called for - responsible cabinet ^ov 
eriiment in the United States." The debate was opened an-w in 1935 
by William Vandell Elliotts The Xeed for Congressional Reform, Since 
then, journalists and auihois. including Ihomas K. Finletter. Frank L. 
Cobb. Henry Ha/litt. Walter Lippmann. David Lawrence. Richard 
Stroui» and James MacGregor Burns, have advocated changes in our 
governmental structure which tend toward parliamentary forms. 

I definitions 

What ts a parliamentary system of {government? This is a difficult 
question to answer since parliamentary governments vary dramatically 
in structure from one counin- to another. However, all parliamentary 
systems display certain essential characteristics. Because these character- 
istics are most pronounced in the BWtisli system, which a majority of 
political scientists a^ree is ' the purest form of pailiamentary govern- 
ment." we shall use that nation's political organization as a model for 
developing our definitions. Later wv shall examine some significant devi- 
atioi.s from the British model which have emerged as a result of the 
experience of other nations. 
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1. rhf British svsun is t\ pitied liy .1 hision uf lrgislati\t* :it\d vwiXi- 
uw aiithoiit). I iu' piiru* ininisur ;inci his tuhiiict ;irv iminbcrs of 
Purlijtturu (in K'teni >cars» Irom rhf Hoiist* ol Cloiumons) and are sf- 
letted Iroin amonf; the membership ol the tnajoritx pan>. riie\ lontinue 
in olfice during the term of Parliament (se ven years) for ;is long as 
they lommand the lonfidente of a majority in the House of Commons. 
A vote of no confidence at any tn»ie during the session results in a 
div&olution of Parliament and a general election. The cabinet is marked 
by a high degree of solidarity. .As Ferdinand A. Herniens explains in 
Th^ Ne'prrsrntaUvt' Republic: 

. . [Mjinisters are to au as a team. While policy is beiiiji» made 
thev may have a share in the prcness iii\oKed. expressing their 
own views freely (if confidentially) u> the Prime Minister per- 
sonally or in cabinet meetings. Onie a polity has been deiided 
upon it is to be accepted and defended l>y all. If a vote of cen- 
sure is adopted against any one minister, the entire government 
re'signs unless . . . there is a clear cut case of bad administration, 
or error of judgment on the p.rc ol a minister for which the 
mAertuneiu does not always assume responsibility. . [I]t is as- 
sumed that the various aspects of go\ernment policy form an 
integrated whole and that, if anv part falls, the whole is in 
danger. At the same time, in t!:eir public utterances all minis- 
lers are expected to defend the go\ernment\ decision.* 

In addition, the cabinet wields enormous powers in the legislative 
pr<Ke$s. Cabinet ministers deiernune {wlicy, dralt enabling legislation, 
guide hills through Parliament and defend them, if need be. against 
spirited attack by the opposition and discontents in the body politic. 
So great is the power ot the Britisli cabinet that it has often been 
accused of being dictatorial, reducing the meinl>er of Parliament, in the 
words of Winston Qiurchill. 10 'a silent drudge, trampling at intervals 
through lobbies to record his vote, and wondering why he comes to 
Westminster at all.* 

2. By no means less im|K)rtant. the British sNstem is virtiiallv synony- 
tijous with strong partv gen eminent. James MacGregor Burns writes in 
('ttniirt*ss on Trtal: 

K ferdtnand A. Hcrmens. The Reprrsentathr Hct^uhlic (Notre Dame. 
Ind : rni\ersiiy of Notre Dainc Press. I9.^>8). p. 2ir>. In the writer s opinion, 
this studv presents an especially clear definition and discussion of parliamentaiy 
po\fTnment. 

i tfe of Lord Randolph ChurchilL Vol. I. PP. 69 70. quoted in James 
Macfiregnr Burns. Congrm on Trial (New V^* • Harper and Brothers. 1949). 

P ?J7. 
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... [In C;reat Britain] the party is supreme. Its role in national 
1. I and decisive that most EnglisI uen vote in 

terms of the party pn.gram and record, rather tnan on the 

Tnl'I r'**'?!" individual 
.f „ i ^ ^"l^*" ''^'^^•^^^ by his party label. They 
do not vku lorn Brown or Sir Wyatt Smith, but the Labour 
or CdHxtrvatixt lamiidate. . . . 

[ I JIk British party system is an almost ideal form of 
rqmscntatixe s..vi ritnitnt. By f,.r<inR candidates for Parliament 
0 nil, <„, the nati,«,;,l platfonus. it Rives the voter a real choice 
hetueen tuo opposing programs. And the voter expects the 
siutM candKlate to support that program once he takes his 
H^it in the C«,nimons. for faithfulness to that cause is part of 
tlif bar«:„n fntwcen votrr. candidate, and party. The parties 
in..ke no pre.n.se of Rsponding to every ripple of public 
opin,.,,,, or ,0 cvcrv pre.«ure of some organized miiority. 

ley have the more vital fu.ution of expressing the broad 
pohtiial aspirations of a majority of the neople.io 

ImUtd. Burns t..iu hides, given the strength, robustness, and discipline 
«.f the British ,K,litical parties, almost any form of government might 
have • 'cceeded in Engiaiul.n 

A number of reastms are offered to explain why strong parties 
dtwloped in (;,e.,t Britain. In the first instance. Great Britain is an 
especially hon.ogeno.us nation. It lias been lai^ely spared the irresolv. 
able- <fiffcre..<es in itieology. race, and religion which have, at times, 
shattered .\.,Kri<a,i parties. Moreover. I,eing unitary, "the central gov- 
« rnm< ,„ has ha<f t<. shoulder for many years the tasks of the modem state. 
w.th.»ut sh..rinK that burden with lesser governments as in our country. 

[lorcinj-l thf Enghsh parties to focus attention on national solutions 
and to strengthen central pany leadership so that the solutions could 
be tarried oiit.'"'- 

But tlusi MKiopoIitical factors alone do not account for the 
strength of British parties. More practically, that strength arises from 
a -.umber of powerful incentives which operate to keep the individual 
niembtr in hne. In the first rank of these is the fact that the personal 
fortunes of the English politician are irrevocably linked to the fortunes 
of his party. .\s we have seen. British elections are peculiarly a case of 

work K fnaWk^in^'ir'A 1,''?**?"''^.*'"*^^ ^"^'^^ C;onRress. this 

11 md. p.m. 

12 rbid..p.m. 
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"winner take all." Victory at the polls gives the winning party almost 
total legislative and executive control: defeat dooms members of the 
losing party to protracted periods of partial political impotence. Thus, 
advancement in a politician's career depends not only upon working for 
his party's victor)- in order that opportunities for higher office will 
exist, but also upon impressing his party's leadership so that he will not 
be passed over in competition for these offices. British party members 
rarely act. therefore, in a way that would bring the government down 
or embarrass the party leadership." 

Financial control by the national party headquarters gives the 
party a second method of disciplining its members. Quite often, funds 
for electioneering must come from a central war chest. In addition, the 
party leadership provides indirect financial support in the form of 
•traveling professional staffs, whitli provide information, speakers and 
guidance to local associations."^* 

Party leaders also enforce discipline through their power to dis- 
solve Parliament. Dissolution is an inherent power of the cabinet in 
the British system. As we have seen, when the government loses the 
suppon of a majority in the House of Commons, dissolution must be 
ordered. But dissolution or the threat of it can also be employed as a 
weapon to prevent members from breaking party lines. On the surface 
it is effective because naturally few members of Pariiament savor the 
thought of having to stand for reelection. However, dissolution is a 
much more awesome weapon than this explanation suggests. Its real 
power lies in the fact that the party leadership not only can refuse 
disloyal members renomination under the party label but also can with- 
hold financial support for their campaigns.i5 

S. The British system is based upon a single-member, plurality rule 
principle of electing members to Parliament from boroughs. Each hot- 
ougli is entitled to one seat in the House of Commons, a close parallel 
to the American system of electing congressmen from congressional dis- 
tricts. The borough elects its member of Pariiament by the "plurality 
system. ' since the candidate with the greatest number of votes is de- 
clared the winner whether or not he succeeds in capturing an absolute 
majority. The principle is also employed, of course, in Pariiament. Even 
when no party has an absolute majority in the House, as was the case 
in 1924 and as is tlie Mtuation now. organizations of the government 



IS Hennens. op. cit.. pp. 232-235. 
14 Bums, op- cit.. p. ir)8. 
I', /feid.. pp. 155 162. 
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follow the procedures described above. One party, acting as if it were 
a majority, is invited to forro a cabinet, which governs as long as it 
enjoys the confidence of the House of Commons.»8 

Because of the single-member, plurality rule principle, the fonna- 
tion of splinter parties has been discouraged in England. As a conse- 
quence. Great Britain has escaped the problem of coalition government, 
»vh.ch hmts many of the continental democracies where multi-party 
systems prevail. At Uiis juncture, all attempts to reform the British 
election process-schemes for proportional representation and the crea- 
tion of multi stat districts-have been beaten back. As Hermens remarks 
a radical departure from the plurality system . . would entail a change 

m tJ.e essenti.il characteristics of the British government rit] would. 

in fact, not only destroy tlie structure of British government at the top- 
it would seriously affect that basis of consent which has developed in 
Britain since the Glorious Revolution.">T 

4. England's parliamentary system rests on legislative dominance by 
the House of Commons. Like the United States. Great Britain has a bi- 
cameral legislature, the House of Commons and the House of Lords. 
Throughout mudi of history, die two chambers were nearly equal in 
power. Prior to 1832, this presented no particular problems because the 
nobility controlled the House of Commons as well as the House of 
I...rcls. However, with the growth of popular de»nocracy in the nine- 
teenth cenrtirv. tensions rapidly developed between the two bodies, pro- 
duc.ns serious -frictions, delays, mutual paralysis and inconclusive com- 
F>n.niiseN.- Ir betame apparent in 1909. when the House of Lords re- 
icitetl the pi.-Kressive tax system favored by the cabinet, that bicameralism 
tvas cssentiallv incompatible widi the cabinet form of government that 
IkuI evolved. (:onse(,ucntly. the House of Commons began whittling 
down the power of the House of Lords. Today, the House of Lords is 
lapahle of little more than delaying legislation for brief periods of 
timt'.S"' 

The essential characteristics of the Britisli parliamentary system, 
then, are fusion of legislative-executive functions in a cabinet that is 
responsible to a majority in Parliament, extremely strong, disciplined 
parties, a two-party system that is promoted by the single-member, 
plurality rule principle, and legislative dominance by the House of 
Commons. Observers generally agree that no one of these factors by 

l»» Hcnnens. op. cit., pp. 216-217 
17 Ibid., pp. 217-218. 
IS /fcid . pp. 235-240. 
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itMflf can explain tlic extraordinan' success o£ the EnsHih system: they 
tombinc. to ust- the old maxim, to produce a whole dial is greater than 
the sum of its parts. Deficiencies in any one of these fundamentals 
%vouK!. therefore, seriously weaken, if not result in the failure of. British 
govtrtmietit. Tins conclusion appears to be highly valid when we examine 
the experience of other nations with parliamentary systems. 

Outside England, parliamentarv- government has met wiUi the 
«reat-.<.t success in the Commonwealth nations, notably Canada. .Aus 
tr.ili... and New Zealand. In all of them the Britisli model has been 
faithfully reproduced. Canada, in particular, is of interest to those 
who advocate adoption of parliamentary gcnemment in the United 
States. Like our nation, Canada is faced with the problem of integrating 
the diverse interests of groups distinguished by differences in religion 
and national origin and by the localism and sectionalism engendered by 
the vast geographical sweep of the country. Ihiit she has managed to 
be so successful within the framework of federalism not only suggests 
that parliamentary government might be applicable to the United States 
but also gives direction as to how the adaptation might be made. We 
shall return to the Canadian parallel later in this section.>» 

Elsewhere, in continental Europe. Latin America, and the Far East, 
parliamentary systems have generally been characterized by instability 
and inefficiency. In the overwhelming majority of instances, since they 
involve imdercieveloped nations-many of which are only now emerging 
from the effects of colonial domination -these failures may be explained 
away in terms of general impreparedness for democratic government in 
any form. They lack what Hermens calls "social 'matter'." the cohesion, 
tolerance, iind moderation necessary to form a democratic state.20 

Such is not the case, however, in Japan and the modern industrial 
states of Europe. In those countrie.s. failures with parliamentary govern- 
ment appear to be linked to 'Structural deficiencies. More specifically, 
their governmental organizations deviate from the British model in two 
important respects: the single-member, plurality rule principle and die 
abilitv of the cabinet to dissolve the legislative assemblies. 

Instead of the single-member, plurality rule principle. France. West 
(krniany. Italy, and Japan employ forms of vocational and proportional 
representation. Because of tluir great complexity and variety, a full dis- 

|<» Richard I. Vanl.oon and Michael S. Whlttingham. .-f Canadian Political 
^v«^m. F:m-irpumfnt. Strurtme. and Process (Toronto: Mc(;raw.H«ll Cu»nadian 
I.ld.. iwi). passim. 

20 H« rmens. op. cit.. pp. 241-242. 
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cu^i<m oi the types of vocational and proportional representation used 
in these countries is beyond ,hc limits of this brief analysis. However 
all of these svsten,. proceed Irom assumptions about how diverse inter' 
ests m the electorate sl.ould be represented in the national asiembly- 
avsumpnons that directly contradict English theory and tradition. The 
argument for proportional and vocational ret,resentation runs as follows: 

Social groups of all types and kimls are to be entitled to a 
sH;.re in the seats available in a parliamentary body for no 
otbcT rea«,n than that they ,o„stiti.te a certain minimum-and 
at tiuRs nnnute-fraction oi the electorate. No one asks these 
groups to get toprether with others and establish a common politi- 
cal clenonwnator up,,,, uhich all citizens could unite. It s!,ffices 
that they ren.an. what they are. without anv thought of a func- 
fu,,. fo be exercsed „n behalf of the community. ... In measur- 
uig the strength of rival groups the principle of "counting 
noses accepted, at.d the power of any of then, increases in 
dmc t pr.»p<Tt:on to its support in the electorate, no matter from 
K.nch MKial or ,clef>logical elcnent this support is derived.8« 

AcKoctes of vmational and proportional representation express 
the behef that once every shade of public opinion, ranging from the far 
nght t«, the far left, i, seated in parliament, then parliament will be able 
to integrate the widely differing viewpoints into broad national policies 
through compromise and accommodation. The majority rule principle 
assumes the opposite position. It argues that integration must occur be- 
fore the n.ember takes a seat in the legislature. It promotes integration 
d«rn,g the election itself because, as long as the winner is U,e candidate 
who rece,ves the greatest number of votes, candidates are encouraged to 
broade,, their position in order to appeal to the largest segment ol 
voters. ^ 



Who ,s nght? Experience appears to come down on the side of the 
smgle-member n,ajority system. In practice, vocational and proportional 
representation have produced "representation without integration " The 
reascin for this is basic. Because they represent narrow constituencies 
legislators selected by proportionality lack the freedom to cmpromise 
and nuKlerate their positions in the legislative body. In sliort. they are 
captives of the special interests who elected them, fearful of partici- 
pat,ng in the formulation of -broad-based- national policies lest their 
particpation result in their defeat in the next general election. 

As a consetjuence. nations usinf, schemes of vocational and propor- 
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tional representation tend to elect coalition governmentH marked, as we 
hAve noticed, by Instability and inetficiency. These governments are 
unstable because represenutives from the radical right and left often 
combine with more moderate opposition parties to bring the government 
down. They are inefficient because they permit-inde xi they almost 
seem to encourage-long delays, logrolling, and the watering down and 
gutting of legislation-the price for permitting vested interests to form 
national policy. Moreover, coalition governments are inefficient, since 
their cabinets are often made up of members from opposing political 
parties. This has produced divisive, contradictory executive leadership. 
The experience of France is particularly telling on this point. During 
the Third and Fourth Republics, cabinet ministers deliberately pursued 
policies at odds with the government to advance the interest of their 
own party and to satisfy their own personal political ambitions.22 

Some political scientists believe that many of the problems which 
are incidental to the use of vocational and proportional representation 
might be overcome by strengthening the cabinet's ability to dissolve 
parliament. In France. West Germany, and Italy, unlike Great Britiain and 
yapan. dissolution recjuires consensus by both the cabinet and the legis- 
lature. Quite obviously, this practice limits the cabinet's ability to disci- 
pline members of the parliament by forcing them to stand for reelection. 
Other observers, however, question whether dissolution would be an ef- 
fective weapon in controlling legislators who represent special constituen- 
cies, as they do in these countries. Burns, in describing the possible effects 
of permitting the President to dissolve Congress, presents the following 
scenario, which seems applicable to situations in the European continental 
democracies: 

A Democratic President, responding to a majority in his party, 
and to a majority in his national constituency, calls for a civil- 
rights program. The Southern Democrats rebel. The President 
dissolves Congress and calls ;i special election. The Southerners 
of course stay in office, probably having won more votes in the 
special election than ever before as a result of their mutiny. 
Either the President remains in the White House, more frus- 
trated than ever, or he is replaced by someone who ignores na- 
tional feeling. ... ... 

... To tall an election under these circumstances is simply 
to confirm the power of the blocs. It is to weaken the Chief Exec- 
utive who may truly represent majority opinion.23 



22 /fe»d., pp. 203-205. 
2S Bunw.oj» «*.,p. 156. 
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The conclusion sterns inescapable: in the presence o£ vested interests 
m the legislative body, dissolution will accomplish little in maintaining 
d.sc.pl.„e. Additional checks must accompany di.«>lution. In the British 
svsttm as wc have seen, these- checks take th.* form of denying the 
mutmous member of Parliament the right to run for reelecUon under 
the party label.2* 

Let us return to our original question: UTiat is a parliamentary 
system. Among those governments recognised as having parliamentary 
governments the common thread which links their political systems 
appears t.> be found in the fusion between legislative and executive 
unctions. All have cabinets selected from among members of the legis- 
latne bodies, and the cabinet is dependent upon the confidence of a 
ma,onty ,n the legislative body for i.s condnuance in office. Other fac- 
tors, such as party strength and loyalty, the principle of majority rule, 
and tlie dominance of one legislative chamber, while they may be im- 
portant .n explaining why one system is effective and another is not. are 
not ,n themselves crucial to the definition. Essentially, then, a parlia- 
mentary system is one which uses the cabinet form of government 

llhat is meant by the term, "of national government?" This term 
rnay be defined in two ways. In one usage, it refers exclusively to the 
federal government of the United Sutes. its executive, legisladve. and 
judical branches. Indeed, this definiUon is accepted in much of the 
literature o„ the subject. "Of national government- may also refer to 
the political institutions of the nation coll-tively. In this meaning, it 
encompasses state and local governments as well as the federal establish- 
ment. Our present concern with revenue sharing, especially with the 
abduy of state and local governments to provide many of the services 
now handled routmely by the federal government, gives support to this 
ciennxiion. 

mat changes are riecessary to transform the United States into a 
parhamentary democracyf Before attempting to answer ,his question. 
It will pay us to review die structure of our American system. Let us 
begin by noting that the foundation of our government was hid in an 
atmosphere of profound fear and distrust of power in any form. Their 
experience with the colonial governors had led most of the founding 
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fathers to vitw tvecutive pcmrr with deep suspicion. By the same token, 
many of the dt legaics to the Constitutional Convention feared legislative 
jHmer. whiih they fdt could he manipulated by mobs and factions. It is 
perhaps only natuial. under the circumstances, that they based the new 
Ko>ertUiRnt on :i doctrine of separation of powers. By creating an execu- 
tive independent of the legislature, they hopc-d to check power with 
power, thus preventius either the President or the Congress from be- 
coming t>Taiuiiial and jeopardizing the freedom of the people. The 
Constitution, as they shaped it. provides explicitly for a clear-cut separa- 
tion of powers between the legislative and the executive branches. It 
attempts to keep t!asc bramhes separate not only by specifyinf the 
duties <>f each, hut uNo by elaborating a complex set of checks and bal- 
ances which arm each branch against usurpation by the other. Their 
independence is further injured in other ways. The President and 
members of the House of Representatives and Senate are elected in 
<lifferent ways h.r diHerint terms of office and are responsible to substan- 
tially different tonNtitntnties. Aside from "impeachable offences," the 
President cannot be held responsible by Congress for actions he takes as 
the chief ext(iui\e. tmr c:in he dissolve Congress. Finally, the Constitu- 
tion prohibits itulividuals from serving in Congress and the executive 
branch at the same time.'--"' 

In this movement toward separation, political necessity and socio- 
economic circumstances have completed what die Constitution leaves 
unsaid. The committee system in Congress, the growth of a vast federal 
bureaucracv. the emergence of quasi-legislative regt»latory agencies, to 
mention only a few of the forces, have reinforced the independence of 
the two branches until today we have a "presidential" (or "presidential- 
tonsressional") jr„^trnment. as distinguished from a parliamentary 



svstcm. 



Proposals to change the United .States into a parliamentary democra- 
cy are generally of two types, both recpiiring sweeping constitutional 
reforms. The first would restructure the system by making the President 
and his cabinet respcmsible to Congress. Thus, as in the British model. 
Congress could oust the thief executive through h vote of no confidence. 
One of the earliest statements of this plan was made in 1955 by William 
Yandell Elliott. Elliott called for direct election of the President (aboli- 

25 \ full discussion of this point can be found in an\ siamlanj textbook 
on tonstitutional government or comparative government. The rcadtT shoti «l 
also exainine the t,.ieralist papers, nos. 47-51 and T/if ^ntif^'ri^ra/i.t^ Cecelu. 
M S.n Hi. .IndianapolhT Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 19fir,). Vol. 
II. pp. xvxix-xlix. 
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tioii (il iht ikttoral colkgt). a four >tar tenii for membeRi of the House 
o£ Reprtstntativts, and substantial reductions in the power of the 
Stnate. Ontt- tluriiig each four-year term the President could dissolve 
the House (presuni..bly follotving an executive-legislative deadlock) and 
tall lot mu congressional elections. It he suffered defeat in the elections, 
he might resign.2« Henry Hazlitt modified Elliotts proposal in the early 
1910 s by suggesting that Congress be impowered to vote a lack of conB- 
ileiut in the I»resitlent. Following such a vote, the President would either 
resign or disM»Kc Congress. New congressional elections would be held. 
If the Pre.sident failed to gain a majority in the new Congress, he would 
be forced to resign, and Congress would choose a new chief executive.27 
Tlie second proposal would fuse legislative-executive responsibilities 
by creating an executive legislative cabinet. This plan would remove the 
constitutional prohibition against federal officials serving simultaneously 
in Congress and in the executive branch, thus permitting the chairmen 
of congressional committees to head executive departments. In fully de- 
\eIoped form, this approach would call for: 

1. Simultaneous election of the President and membere of Congress 
for the same fixed term, four or six years. 

2. An executive-legislative cabinet with members serving in both 
branches or a joifit cabinet made up of members of Congress and the 
executive. 

3. Giving the President the right to dissolve Congress in tlie event 
that (a) systematic opposition developed in Congress to policies forrau- 
latecl by tfie executive-legislative cabinet or (b) deadlocks occutred in 
the joint legislative-executive committee. 

t. New general elections for all elective officials following a decision 
by tfie President to dissolve Congress.-^ 

The proposals have two points in common. First, they reverse the 
fiistorir pattern of executive and legislative independence by associating 
the two branches more closely in the formulation of national policy. 
Second, they reinforce this association by constitutional changes which 
would modify significantly the separation of powers doctrine. The second 



Vork^vSlli™. 'HTa^\S^%.l^%^^^' ConsHtutionai Reform (New 

1942?.'pp"8^10 '^"^ <^on*/i7tt//tm Noiv (New York: Whittlesey H >u$e. 

I .. "** ^uil Pt"''"^/ approach was developed in detail by Thomas k Fin- 
lZ Jhf<x :^L ^i?""'*' K- Finletter. Can Representative G<n>e^m7ntDo 
the lob* /New \ork: Hartourt. Brace and Company. 1945). passim. 
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is of fundamciual importance to any plan for iniroducins parliaiiienury 
gowrnnuiit into the Tnited States. Without extensive constitutional 
alterations* it is doubtful that permanent legislative executive fusion 
would occur. Hermens explains the problem: 

The difficulty lies in the strong and persistent forces whidi drive 
the executi\e and legislature apart . . . These forces are deeply im- 
bedded in the theory . . . [and] practice of the separation of 

{Kiwers ]'^^ executive and legislature are supposed not only 

lo be different from one another, but to oppose one another. . . . 
1 he two branches of our government have different origins and 
different functions, none of the vital forces connected with their 
constitution or operation lends to pull them together.s^ 

The distinction tliat must be made. Hermens continues, is between 
simple rt'forms and major reforms (such as adoption of a parliamentary 
system). Simple reform? accept the fact and validity of separation of 
powers and attempt to modify governmental practices within the terms 
prescribed by that system. .Major reforms, on the otlier hand, see separa- 
tion of power* as the inherent cause of many of the problems within our 
go>ernment and attempt to treat die problems by modifying the cau$e.»<> 

On this basis, we would conclude that legitimate plans for parlia- 
mentary government in the United States must include, at minimum, 
structural ihanges, that is. significant modifications of the separation of 
powers system which would foster legislative and executive fusion. By this 
definition reforms which aim at curbing abuses or correcting weaknesses 
within either branch of government— reform of the committee system in 
Congress, for example, or changes in the nature of regulatory agencies- 
even though they may tend to associate the Presidency more closely with 
Congress, are not plans of parliamenury government, since they still 
assume the principle of separation of powers. 

The Advantages of Parliamentary Government 

In general, proponents of parliamentary government claim that the 
"presidential-congressional** system is incapable of promoting the inter- 
ests of the majority. Bodi in structure and operation, they cla»m. the 
system favors minority views. Historically, this charge has been leveled 
most frequently against Congress. However, in recent years it has been 



29 Hermens, op. d^., p. 
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extended to include the exetutivc branch and the ftder.il regulatory 
agencies. Let us exanaine the c?.se against Congress first. 

William J. keefc and Morris S. Ogul write in Tin- American Legis- 
latii-f Procesv. Congnss and the Stattx: 

■ . . .Nluch of the dissatisfaction with the Legislature traces to its 
eMt!»!.ive parochialism -the tendency of legislators to look only to 
their home districts for ^uidante. to defer to the claims made by 
individuals and organizations whidi help comprise their indi- 
vidual constituencies, and to treat indifferently matters of na- 
tional significance. Thus among the gioups to which the legis- 
lator belongs and to which he defers, those which are based at 
home [interest groups and the constituency political on;aniza 
ti<m, especially the former] have first claim on him. Theirs may 
he the only claims which are heard.^i 

As a consequence, they continue, " [tjherc are not many major pieces of leg- 
islation which pass through Congress without being shaped to confer special 
advantage on certain interests."3a in Congn^s^ on Trial. Burns describes 
ut sraphit detail how members of Congress have blocked, delayed, gutted, 
watered-down, and generally subverted national legislation in order to 
gain advantages for special groups witliin their ronstituencies.33 

Powerful incentives motivate a majority in Congress to place con- 
stituency interests above national needs and aims. By yielding to press;irr 
groups and special interests "back home. ' the senator or representative 
greatly enhances his chances to win reelection. In this, he has everything 
to gain and very little to lose. "He wears the party label whether the 
party likes him or not." and the national ,jarty is seldom of very much 
direct help to him in a campaign; indf.ed. being too closely identified 
with his party, especially when it is championing national positions which 
conflict with important interests in hi» ::-.e or district, may actually 
cost him the election. With the cards stacked in this fashion, only a few 
legislators are willing to place national needs and objectives ahead of 
constituency interests. Most prefer to "play it safe." 



r^Jil,. ^^'^'^ Ju.*^"^^ Mofri? S. Ogul, The American Legislative Process. 
493 Edition (Englewood Cliffs. N.J.: PrenUce Hall. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Buns op. cit., pp. 67-97. See. also, "The Washington Lobby: A Con- 
tinumg Struggle to Influence Government Policy." Congressional Quarterly. 
Spnng 1973. pp. 91-101: Suttn Welch and Eric H. CarlsSn. "The Impact on 
Voting Behavior in a Nonpartiian Legislatuie." AmeHem Political Science Re- 
vifu-. September 197S. pp. 854-867: and Grant McConnell. Private P^er and 
American Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Inc., 1966). passim 
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In ad\aruing the narrow, pannhial views (»t his (onstituems. the 
U^islator is anncd with a fornu(Ial>Io arsenal of weapons whose use is 
made posiiible betanse of the stnuture. oi^ani/ation. and cunraiicms of 
Congress. First, the stnittme ol l>oth hnnsvs t*iuoiiraj»es~intieed. may 
prottiotc-minority d«>n«*nation. Hisiorically, becauK must legislators have 
\iewed themselves as s{>okestnen for the particular "nieresis of their 
section, state. c)r district instead of representatives of die nation as a 
whtde. as in the Britislt system, power has remained fragmented and 
diffused. As a consetpience. an orji^ani/ed force for the exprissioii of 
niajorit\ \iews has never crvstalliml on a continninp; and lonsistent 
basis. Clomplaiuing of this tact. Woodrow Wilson reniarketl: ••No one 
stands sponsor h)r the |K>licy of the jijovernment. A do/en men originate it: 
a do/en conipn>niis<s twist and alter it: a do/en oHiies whose names are 
Manely known outside of Washington put it into execution."-*^ And the 
condition has altered very httle since Wilson^s day. as Keefe and Ogid 
reveal in the follovviuji^ passage: 

cause . . . Ipuiies are] not ecpiipped to mass persistent mapri* 
lies, resjxnjsible rule goes by default. Effective j)OWer comes to 
rest witli transient bipanv majorities. . . . 

Whatever mav be the advantams ol 'oalition lule and ma- 
jority by lc>^rullin«-and it is dilbcuh to attribute more to them 
than uiiadorned exjK-diencv— they are not consonant with the 
idea of respcmsible party mnernment. At no point in the |M)litical 
process are these combinations accountable for iheSr Miavior. 
Never recpiired to prinhue a platform, or to campaign on a 
collective projj^ram. or to subnn't their reconl to the voters, coali- 
ti(ms can work their cxtrav agamies without significant restraint. 
In onlv the v.iguest sense can it be said that the public is able 
to take account of what they do. approving or rejecting it. . . . 

The integrity of governujent is inherently vulnerable to out- 
side groups and private cormivance. Its vulnerability derives from 
the separation of power and rc^sponsibility. If policy belongs 
shnply to tlv)se who exert the most influence, whether In dark 
corners or on the public stage, the autonomy of the legislature 
is narrowed, its claim to speak for the people as a whole is 
vacated.^^ 

Sciotuf. minority domination is enhanced by the committee system 
in Congress. .S<mte observers have likened committees in the House of 



if Wciodrow Wilion. Congrfssional Gotfemment. Fifteenth Edition. (Bos- 
tun: Houghton Mimin Company. 1900). p. 31H. quoted in Bums. op. cit.. p. 147. 
Vf Keefe and Qgul. op. ciL, p. 497, 
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Rcpreiitniauvei to -111116 legislatures" which their power to advance 
the special interests of the committee's members. Congressmen, quite 
naturally, seek appointment to committees which touch on the vital 
affairs of their constituencies. As a result, committees are composed prin- 
cipally of congressmen with vested interests in the matters the committees 
handle. Even a casual sur\ey of d)e composition of present Senate and 
House tcimmittees tunfirms Uiis fatr. .Members of the House Merchant 
.Marine and Fisheries Committee come from the coastal states and from 
states bordering the Cireat Lakes, agricultural committees in both the 
House and Senate draw their members largely from the so<alled farm 
bloc, and so it is with virtually every other committee in Congress.ao 

In addition, these tommittces frequently are headed by representa- 
tives and senators so powerful that they can defy ilie Prt^iident, con- 
gressional leadership, and public opinion with impunity. Products of the 
seniority system which dictates that heads of committees will be chosen 
from among the members of Congress with the longest uninterrupted 
length of service, they often are blatantly candid in their espousal of 
minority interests. The late United States Senator Harry F. Byrd of 
Virginia, for many wars chairman of the Senate Ummittee on Finance, 
boasted in 1960: 

My allegiance is to Virginia where the people have elected me 
six times to the United States Senate. ... I recognise no control 
over my votes in the Senate from any outside influence including 
the Democratic national convention and a caucus of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues in the Senate. 

. . . As a Member of the Senate, I am under oath to support the 
Constitution of the Ignited States. This I have done. Every 
president of my time has had my full support when there was 
need for strong national defense and when there was need for 
national unity in international crises. Beyond this, my unquali- 
fied allegiante to the people of Virginia has been preserved, and 
it will be. I know their principles. I have confidence in their 
jud^nneni as to what is good for the country. I have followed 
their will ... in the past, and I shall conform to it in the future.«^ 

WTien he is of die mind to do so. the capacity of a committee chair- 
man to thwart the will of the majority in Congress as well as the nation 
IS almost unrestricted; 



56 An excellent discussion of thi$ phenomenon is found in V O. Key Tr.. 
Pohucs. Parties and Pressure Groups, Fourth EdiUon (New York: Thomas I. 
Crowell Company. 1958). pp. 720-722. * j. 

u 2' inL^^"'^ '^T. ^^^^^ Many F. Byrd to Senator Joseph S. Clark, Decem- 
ber 9. 1960. quoted in Keefe and Ogwl, op. dt, pp. 494.495. 
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. . [He] arranges the schedule of work and the agenda of 
committee meetinK^. • • • [He] parcels out the personnel of sub- 
toninuttecs and determines the scope of their work. [He] or 
[his] subordinate chairmen of the subcommittees report to Con- 
gress on decisions for legislation and manage the floor debates 
in defense of such decisions. In these debates the committee 
chairman's work tarries great weight because the subject is his 
peculiar province. In effect, the committee chairmen are able in 
large measure to dictate what proposals for legislation may be 
considered by Congress. . . 

1 lie chairmen have a decisive vote in determining how poli- 
cies will be cousidered; inevitably they have great influence on 
the policies adopted.***^ 

These powers translate into the practical ability of committee diairmen 
to bottle up legislation by refusing to report it to Congress or to reshape 
it beyond recognition by the majority, A full discussion of the tactics and 
stratagems open to the committee chairman is beyond the scope of this 
uudy: however, they are well described and documented in works such 
as Congress on TnVi/.^u 

Third, die rules and procedures governing parliamentary debate and 
diM UNNion in both houses of Congress permit obstruction minded repre- 
sentatives and senators to deadlock the government. Chief among these 
is die filibuster. Justified by some on the grounds that it is necessary to 
protect minority rights, it has been used on innumerable occasions by 
individuals and groups to frustrate the majority will. In addition to the 
filibuster, obstructionists can resort to the use of a myriad of dilatory 
parliamentary maneuvers-endless poinu of order and appeals to the 
chair, the introduction of irrelevant business, and unnecessary quorum 
calls, to mention only a few-in order to tie up legislation for long 
periods of time.*^ 

Fourth, minority domination of national policy is advanced through 
congressional oversight of the execuuve bureaucracy. In approaching this 
aspect of legislative activity, it is important to understand that the 
Constitution does not clearly specify who shall control executive de- 
partments* die President or Congress. As a consequence* bodi branches 
have engaged in a historic struggle for control of the administrative 
agencies of the government. To the extent that Congress succeeds in 



3ft Bums, op. cit, pp. 57-58. ^ 
S9 ibid., pp. 67-97. See, also, McConnell, o/>. at, pp. 91-118. 
40 Committee for Economic Development. "Making Congreiis More Effec- 
tivc" (New York: Office of Economic Development, 1970), pp. 52-59. See, also. 
Bums. op. €it, pp. 61-66. Both works recommend procedural reforms. 
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assuniing executive functions, it makes the bureaucracy, in the words o£ 
V. O. Key. into "a marketplace where individuals and facUons bargain 
away the national welfare for sectional and parochial gain."<ii 

What means does Congress employ to control the bureaucracy? Es- 
sentially, they are four in number: (1) direct policy making. (2) hiring 
and firing. (3) investigations, and (4) appropriations. 

.\s lawmaker for the nation. Congress directly controls die federal 
bureaucracy through its power to enact, revoke, limit, and -mend the 
laws under which administrative agencies must operate. Enacting legis- 
lation may be of a highly detailed and specific nature which narrowly 
limits the activities of an agency. Or it may contain provisions which al- 
low Congress to terminate an act whenever it deems necessary. In either 
case. Congress generally withholds for itself a great deal of power over 
administrative matters when it legislates. 

Congress exercises an indirect control over administrative affairs 
through its ability to influence the selection of executive officials. This 
power is immediately evidenced in the case of erst-line personnel whose 
appointments requirf rongressional approval, and Congress eveji strongly 
influences die selection of second-level administratow, those not re- 
quiring congressional confirmation. This is done through the practice of 
"senatorial courtesy." a tradition which permits senators and representa- 
tives to parudpate in the naming of federal ofiScials in their states and 
districts. Control over administration is furthered by the ability of 
Congress to force the resignation of executive officials by criticizing them 
publically or by threatening them v/ith impeachment. 

Congressional investigations also give the legislature a powerful voice 
in shaping administrative policy and practices. Bums observes: 

Administrators dread investigations: the time lost, the disrup- 
tion of administrative routine, the certainty that some lapses 
will come to Ught, the likelihood that the agency will end up 
being suspect even if it is exonerated of the major charges 
brought against it Many of them prefer to make changes in their 
policies or even in personnel to head off such an enterprise. 
Thus the mere threat of investigation becomes a form of execu- 
tive control by congressmen. <2 

The most potent form of control emei:ge$ from the appropriation 
process in Congress. At diis point, let us note that Congress operates 



.. .y-P: ^^y.' J""- "Legislative Control." in ElemenU of Public Administra- 
/ion. edited by Morttein Marx (New York: PrenUce-Hall, Inc., 1946), p. 339. 
quoted in Bunu. op. eit, p. 100. 
42 /&i4f.,p.I02. 
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through two type^ of n)mmiittrs. legislative and appropriative. One 
sets policy; tlie otlier provides lundi lor carrying out policy. The two 
act quite independenth (»l one another. Simply because a polic is 
enacted into law is no KU.iiaiuee that money will be made available to 
implement the law. In etfttt. the appropriation comnuttees exercise a 
veto over legislation. But further, the appropriation committees holjl a 
|>owerful check on administration in the executive branch. By threaten- 
ing to withhold or decrease lundx oi by attaching strings to appropria- 
tions, the comraiiiees can influerue an a«;eruy*< activities in almost every 
particular— personnel, projects, and policy. Over the years. Congress has 
used this weapon exiensivel\ and with telling effect, indeed, it lies at 
the heart of many of the pniljlems in the American system of govern- 
ment 

1 he ability of Congress to intrude itself into administrative matters 
creates enormous stresst»s in the federal bureaucracy. Their loyalties di- 
vided, forced frequently to serve two masters, the agencies become 
inetficicnt and unresponsive: llie President's marching orders encoun- 
ter inertia, failures of connnunicaiion, traditionalism, ... the criss- 
crossinii; of authority stcnmiing In m informal organization, group soli- 
tlarity and parochialism, excessive allegiance to clients and supporters."** 
In addition, the struggle betwetn Congress and the chief executive for 
control over die bureaiuiai\ perniiis agencies to play one branch off 
.jt^ainst the other with the t«.n^tcjuen<e that die bureaucracy develops a 
momentum of its own. It ht tmnt s i fourth branch of government made 
up of non eleetivc officials whi) ni i\ ive the masters of special interest.*^ 

Legislative control over liu federal bureaucracy is magnified by 
omnibus legislation and general appropriation measures. These strata- 
j5ems permit Congress to put a large number of diverse items into one 
general package. Since the Constitution prohibits the President from 
using "line vetoes'* (vetoinii one part of a bill), he must either accep: 
undesirable portions of a biil or risk losing entirely legislation he con- 
siders vital and necessar\. Ihe same end is accomplished by the 
mechanism of attaching riders (a provision which is irrelevant to the 
intent of a piece of legiNlatioii^ to a bill. 

The proponents of parliamentary government view Congress, then. 



43 Committee for Economic Development, op. cif., pp. 21 40. For a fuller 
treatment consult any standard tcxrbook on the structure of American govern- 
ment. 

44 Burns. op. at., p. IIS. 

45 /fcid.. pp. 115-116. 
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as a t<«jl tor ;ulv;nuiii,H and ptoteitins minority interests. Its structure 
has encourastil iJi,- frasintntatiou of power into ••inini-go\ernnierUs." its 
rules ha%t' promoted tontrol by s{x)ke.smen for vested interests, and its 
practices have created inefhiiency and unresponsiveness in the nation's 
administrative agencies. 

What is the case against the President? Es.sentiaIIy, critics of the 
Pre>iden«v cmplain that the office is made to depend too much on 
the personality of the man who holds it. rather than on institutional 
structure and ..rgani/ation. .\s we have .seen, the President and Congress 
represent two tlifferent constitueiuies. Jhe former is virtually the em- 
iMKliuKrit of the majority will: the latter speaks for minority interests 
in our pluralistic Mniety. Because of separation of powers, neither is 
able to advjiice its constituency interests without the assistance of die 
other. Kti neither is willing to make the trade-offs that sucli assistance 
ina> detii.ind. .\s a torisicpience. the struggle between dK- Wliite House 
.ukI Cipitol Hill mav be atturatelv chari-cteri/cd as open warfare, with 
<'tie br.nKi. .itt«mpting to dominate die otiier. We have already viewed 
the awesome powers of Congress. In die hand, of strong men. the power 
of the Presideruv is no less. It has been tlescribfd as 

• a we.ipon tapjble ot infinite good or infinite evil, depend- 
ing largeh on 'he s.ig.uitv of the wielder. In domestic exigen- 
cies it tan uK-an presidential near-dictatorship under the Execu- - 
tiu s emergent V powers; in a world crisis it can mc^n war. In 
« ither <.ise the ptuple m.tv be presented not a ch(»icc, but a fait 
ai l urn f}li.i''> 

I'nsure of e\er lia\ing majority control because of the shifting 
coalitions in Cong^-ss and distrustful of agency heads w.'iosc loyalties 
may lie with the chairman of a {>owerfuI congressional committee, the 
President may seem to chart a course which tcrids toward "one-man- 
rule. He may attempt to by pass Congress by using dubious, extralegal 
means such as impoundment of funds (used by the Nixon Administra- 
tion) or initiating policies by executive decree (used extensively by 
Franklin Roosevelt during the depression and World War II) . He may go 
over the head of Congress and appeal directly to the people. He may 
downgrade Oie historic executive departments and att-mpt to govern 
with special assistants and special agencies, such as the National Security 
Council. He may attempt to destroy the political base of his opponents 
1.7 wooing away the special interests which form that base. He may at- 
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tempt to shape government policies and practices by withholding vital 
information. In the long run, these practices can be just as destructive 
of the d^*mocratic process as any of the congressional activities described 
above.*^ 

Since the problems of the Presidency and Congress are linked to 
the sepantion-of-powers principle, which determines that the branches 
will be indv'^pendent and will check each other, advocates of parliamentary 
government believe any reforms short of a radical overhauling of the 
system itself will not solve tlie problems. Congress will never consent to 
reform itself» thev argue, because meaningful reforms would destroy the 
power base of its members. Noting tliat the Legislative Reform Act of 
1946 decreased the nuraber of standing committees in Congress from 81 
to 34. but that by 1955 the number of committeees and subcommittees had 
giown to 185, Hermens concludes: 

This experience would seem to demonstrate that it is 
difficult, indeed^ to provide for the proper leadership vithin 
Congress. . . . Leadership by committees is natural to a parlia- 
raciU lacking an organic connection with the executive. Its 
members are ever iealous of their equality, resembling in this 
respect the aristocratic parliamenis oi the past. Thus, they tend 
to minimize the prerog'»«^ive$ of any overall leadership. . . 

For the same reason, joint legislative-executive committees would 
probably be circumvented by members in Congress. So it is witli nearly 
every structural reform aimed at limiting the independence of either 
branch, for example^ proposed Constitutional amendments to permit 
the executive to use the line veto or to alter the length of terms and 
times of election for members of Congress. Given the forces which drive 
the two branches apart and pit them against one another, many believe 
that it would be only a matter of time until new mechanisms would be 
created to restore the historic divisions. 

The Disadvantages of Parliamentary Government 

Opponents of adopting a parliamentary system of government in the 
United States generally reject the proposal as being unworkable. While 



47 Ibid., pp. 165-192. This trndy has drawn extensively from Bums' book, 
which th^ writer cotuidm, deipite iu age, to be the most incisive statement 
ever m ie. See, alio. National Academy of Public Administration. Watergate: 
its ImpUeatitms far Responsible Government (a report prepared by the academy 
at the requeit of the Senate Select Committee on Presidential Campaign Ac* 
Uvides). Mardb 1974. 

48 Hermeni, op. eiL, p. 458. 
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the nation might authorize the change by Constitutional ameLdment. 
the degree of kgii^lative executive fusion which would be required 
to replicate the British model in lUii coufury, they claim, would never 
occur, given the present ^tate of Araerican political parties. 

The British eys^em works, die argument continues, because of 
strong, highly dis^cipHned parties, not because of any inlierent struc- 
tural features of parliamentary go\ernment. It is tlie party system that 
produces majority governments in the English Parliament; it is the 
party system that maintains support of the government. Subtract the 
strong, cohesive British political partie.n. and parliamentary government 
in England would not operate in the efficient, responsive manner it 
displays today. 

Without this sense of party loyalty and discipline, parliamentary 
government in the Tnited States would conform much more closely to 
the French system than to the British model. As we have discovered, the 
multiparty nature of French politics has produced coalition govern- 
ments cliaracteriied by extreme instability and unresponsiveness to 
the majority will. This occurs because legislators in France commonly 
represent narrow, special interest constituencies. As a result, a premium 
is placed on loj^rolling, deals, and tradeoffs in the French Assembly, as 
each legislator attempts to gain maximum benefits for his constituents. 
Since the Araerican legislator, like his French counterpart, views himself 
principally as a spokesman for the particular interests in his state and 
district, the condusicm tfiat parliamentary government in the United 
States would be synonymous, as it is in France, with coalition government 
seems almost inescapable. The cabinet would never be sure of a con- 
sistent majority in the legislature. Under these circumstances, either the 
cabinet would fall and instability would ensue or, perhaps more likely, 
the cabinet would be forced to govern by compromise and conciliation, 
in which case the voice of the minority would doubtless still be domi- 
nant.'*^ 

Would the direat of dissolving Congress enable the President and 
his cabinet to force compliance with broad-based national policies? To 
reduce the matter to the essentials: Is the threat of forcing a congressman 



49 An interesting discussion is found in Barbara Hinckley. ''Coalitions in 
Congress: Size in a Series of Games,*' American Politics Quatterly, July 1973, 
pp. 3S9-S58. The classic debate over party government in the United States is 
found in the Americen Political Science Revtew. See "Toward a More Responsi- 
ble Two Party System,'* American Political Science Review, September 1950, pp. 
1-14 and Juliui Turner, "Re&cK>nsible Parties: Dissent from the Floor," Ameri^ 
can Political Science Review, March 1951, pp, 148153. 
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to undergo ";i risky, costly and arduous campaign'* sufficient cause for 
him to abandon his support of special interest groups within his con- 
stitut ncy? The realities of the American political process almost preclude 
thi> possibility. Assume that a congressman supports the cabinet's pro- 
^ram» e\cn th<>u«;h it is unpopular back home. In a very real sense, he is 
merely delaying the ine\itable. He knows that one day he must stand 
for rtelc'ttion against a rival who will speak for local sentiments, and 
that he will run the risk of losing. When confronted by this choicet 
most congre!>smen would probably accept dissolution, return to their 
home states and districts to campaign against the cabinet's policies, and 
return to Washington victorious with a nuindate to force the President's 
resignation 50 

In addition, the fact that the President and Congress are re- 
s[)OnsibIe to different consitttuencies would make cabinet government 
unworkable in the Tnited States If the cabinet were made up of mem- 
bers of Congress, the present tendencies of committee chairmen to amass 
power through their protection of special interests would only be mag- 
nified. Indeed, the possibility of introducing the evils of the French 
cabinet are very real. Powerful cabinet members would openly dis- 
;igree with the President: they would chart courses for their departments 
inctmsistent with general government policy, or iliey would attempt to 
advance their own political goals by scheming to bring about the down- 
fall of :he government.si 

Opponents of parliamentary government ground their case in 
another argument that deserves special attention. First, they contend 
that parliamentary systems are incompatible with the pluralistic na- 
ture of American s^xiety. Our system has developed in its present form 
from the need to contain the pressures generated by an incredibly hcter- 
ogeneous population made up of groups deeply divided religiously, eth* 
nically. and racially, and separated in economic and political outlook 
by geographical factors associated with a continental land mass. We 
have weighted our governmental institutions in favor of minority rights 
because our nation consists of minorities. Historically, our pluralistic 
society has forced us to accept government based on compromise, accom- 
modation, and decentralization because the alternatives would only 
have served further to divide the American nation. Keefe and Ogul 
observe: 



.'>0 Bums. op. cit, pp. 155-157. 
5 1 Hermens, op. cit., pp. 264 284. 
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. . . (I.]c^islatwris [in thv Tnital Suitvs] . . . perform . . . about 
.IS w'vll lan be expected in a pluralistic system. If the legisla- 
ture is weak, it cannot easily advance arbitrary and pernicious 
iniiovaticuiv If the diffusion of le«islative power makes it per- 
ple\in«: to fi\ responsibil^y. it also makes it difficult to undo the 
actumulaiicm of traditional habits and arrangements. If legisla- 
me proit'dure makes it difficult for the majority to work its will, 
it also assures the niitiority df its right to be lieard. If legislators 
subdrdinate broad ititerests to provincial ernes, they nonetheless 
iiukv j;(nernment responsixt- to local needs and viewpoints. . . .52 

Canada is often pointed to as proof that parliameiKary government 
is not inconsistent with pluralism. 1 he difference fwwecn Canada and 
the Tnited States is one of degree, not kiuw. the critics allege. Because 
of h<T relatively small population and large land area. Canada has not 
txptrienced the stresses dhit have built in the United States. When 
Canada rc iches its last frontier, as the United Slates did in the I890*s. and 
poptdation density reaches a critical mass. then, they predict. parhV 
rnentarv government in Canada will hv put to the real tcst.5-* 

II. Ri^soi vMr Thftt the Cnifrd Stah's Shotttd Siirniftcnntly Change 
the Method of St'h'i ttuii I're^MtrntM and Vice Presidential Candidates 

Judith FT. Parri^ of the Krookings Institution ofxserves in her land- 
mark siudv. The Convrntwn Vrohlvm: Issues in Reform of Presidential 
Xopfuihitirtii l^rotedu res : 

While neither omnisiicnt nor omnipotent, the President is the 
most importaru sin^^Ie figure in L'.S. politics. Thv Democratic and 
Republican conveniio'.s arc formal arenas when the range of 
presidential candidates with a chance of winning is narrowed 
from perhaps a dozen to two. I his is one of the most decisive 
chc»icr% in the nation's politics, sometimes more im|)ortant than 
the November election. .XnjeTiding the ground rules of conven- 
Mon corutsts nn\rhi mean changing die constituency of the presi- 
dential lic^rmnce. S'lch a change, in turn, would affect who was 
n<™inaied. who .vs elerted. and what the person who captured 
the presiuency could and could not do oi ce in office.^^ 



''2 Kvefv and Ogul. op. cit., p. 476. 

\n excellent analysis and description of C:anadian government is found 
'tVrf- n ^ ^ Vol. n (Toronto: Grolic r of Canada Ltd.. 1971). pp. 
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In retetit years, a number ol changes have been suggested for altering 
the method by wliicli we pick our presidential and vice preside atial 
nominees. They range from basic reforms of the convention sysr m to 
selection by a direct Presidential primary. In this section, %ve shall con- 
sider the pros and cons of these measures. Let us first attempt to define 
the terms of the proposition. 

Ih^fi flit tons 

L'rutt'd Statt's, This term refers to the agency which will be re- 
sp(msible for nuking the change called for in the resolution. It is left 
deliberately vague because the proposition permits the afiirmative to 
choose from among a number of new methods which, in turn, involve 
radically different agencies. If the change were to require national legis- 
lation, for example, a national system of direct primaries, then the agent 
would be Congress and the term United States would be interpreted in 
that seni>e. If. on the other hand, the change required reforming the 
nietliods employed bv political parties in selecting delegates to their 
national convention, then the agency might be the parties themselves, 
and that would be the meaning of United States. 

Should significantly change. As used in the proposition, the word 
changr requires the affirmative to offer a new method of selecting presi- 
dential and vice presidential candidates which in form, nature, and/or 
content is fundamentally different from the method now in use. If the 
debate context, it is helpful to think of change as involving the subset* 
tution of one policy system for another. Thus a direct primary might be 
substituted for the present convention system, or party nominees might 
be selected by congressional caucus, thus eliminating the need for con- 
veations and primaries all together. The qualifying term, significantly, 
is defined in Webster's as "important, with consequences." Some clue as 
to what is important (significant) with respect to presidential-vice presi- 
dential candidate selection is discovered in the passage quoted above 
from The Convention Problem. Here, Parris would consider any change 
in convention procedures significant which altered "the constituency of 
the presidential nominee." because this would have the consequences of 
affecting "who was nominated, who was elected, and what the person 
who captured the presidency could and could not do once in office." 

Method of selecting presidential and vice presidential candidates. 
Overall, this phrase describes a system for choosing party nrsminees for 
the office of President and Vice President. When used in a political 
sense, the word method is interchangeable with the word system, that is. 
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•a plan of action uhich operates in accoiclance with established rules 
and procedures. • St*lecting is choosing. In the pre-election period, it 
would consist of culling out from a large number of aspirants the indi- 
viduals tlic party wishes to have as its presidential and vice presidential 
nominees. Selrcting and electing are two quite different processes. In 
his nu>no^aph. 'Presidential and Prime Ministerial Selection/' Hugh 
Heclo draws the distinction in the following way: 

By 'scltction * I mean the initial picking out from a group (the 
Latin st-hirere, to separate by cu'Iing out); ''election** . . . [refers] 
to the tfifUive choo\inj^ by vote for olhce {eligere, to choose). Elec- 
tion is thus a clearly delimited pubhc act, defined procedurally 
by \oting, while selection is a vaguer form of private choice that 
may be carried out by a variety of procedures; selection results in 
nomination to ofhce, election in the holding of office. One of die 
most common confusions in the popular conceptions of the presi- 
dency ... is the identification of the election, and its attendant 
campaign acti\ity, with the prior selection process.^^ 

1 his distinction raises an interesting point of interpretation which 
should be dealt with here. Would an affirmative team be propositional 
(on the topic) if its plan consisted of changing the method of electing 
the President and Vice President in a way that resulted in a significant 
change in the method of selecting presidential and vice presidential 
nominees.^ For example* an affirmatix-e might argue that the electoral 
college system of electing the President gives disproportionate weight to 
votes from small, sparsely populated states. This, in turn, skews delegate 
representation in tlie nominating conventions. By replacing the electoral 
college with a plan of direct election of the President by the people, the 
argiiment would continue, the nominating convention would become 
more democratic because the need would no longer exist to overweight 
representation from the smaller states;. Assuming that the proper causal 
relationships can be establislied (and the case does go "around Robin 
Hood's barn** to accomplish what might be accomplished more directly) . 
the writer sees no barrier from the standpoint of topicality in using the 
approach. The proposition does not specify the type of change— direct or 
indirect-that must be made» but only Its consequences— a hew method 
of candidate selection. An indirect approach that accomplishes this end 
would therefore be quite legitimate. Indeed, the approach simply makes 
use of the principle of counteracting causes in argumentation theory. 



55 Hugh Heclo. "Presidential and Prime Ministerial Selecdoo/* in Per- 
specth»es on Presidenttat S^iection, edited by Donald R. Matthews (Washington* 
D. C: The Brookings Institudon, 1972), p. 21. 
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Justification for Chein^iug ike Method of Camlidate Selection 

Criticnms of the convention system, hi general, the present methoil 
of electing presidential and vice presidential candidates is the con- 
vention system. In recent years, the nominating conventions of both 
parties have been subjected to mounting criticisms. Essentially, these 
criticisms argue that conventions are unfair and undemocratic. In tlieir 
apiKjrtionnient of votes, in their selection of delegates, and in their 
procedural rules and methods of deliberation, conventions stack the 
deck against significant elements in our population. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to analyze these charges, because ^iiite 1968 both parlies have re- 
sponded to calls for rifforni which are modifying their convention systems 
drarnatiially. 

CIriticisms tlirecteti toward the apportionment system claim that the 
nominating conventions do not accurately reflect the candidate prefer- 
ences of the rank and file in the party. How do the parties now appor- 
tion \otes in their c<>nvcntions? The Republicans use the following 
formula (I. S47 total in 1972) : 

1. Kach state receives four delegates at large. 

2. Kach stale receives two adfiiiif>na! delegates at large for each 
ctingressman at large. 

,1. Six addiiional delegate voles at large are given to eacli state 
tliat in the last election cast a majority of its electoral votes for 
the Republican presidential ticket or elected a Republican 
I nited States senator or a Republican governor or a dele- 
<>.uion to t!ie House of Representatives that wa» more than 
half Republican. 

4. One district delegite to each congressional district that cast 
at least 4000 votes ior the GOP presidential ticket in the previ- 
ous election or for tlie Republican nominee for Congress in 
tlie preceding congiessional election. 

r>. An additional district delegate to diose congressional districts 
that cast at least 12 500 votes for the Republican nominee for 
either the presideuiv or die House in the last election. 

r>. The District of Colinn!>ia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islatuis and 
Guam will have nin \ five, three and tliree votes respectively 

In this formula, the Repiblican party attempts to balance out state 
soverei^utv (electoral vote), population, and party voting. Opponents of 
the formula within the Fepublican party claim that it disciiminates 
against more populous states and their people. Led by the Ripon Society. 
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this faction has brought court action to force tlic party to adopt a new 
reapportionment formula whuh %voultl allot iM per cent of the vote on 
the basis ot a statc\ Republican presidential vote in the previous elec- 
tion and 40 prr unt on the basis of a st;iteS electoral vote." 

It is nmth more difficult to dc^ribc the Democratic party pattern 
of appropriatiiiR votes in its convention. Unlike the Republican party, 
whose- formula has remained relatively stable* tlie Democratic party has 
changed its systefn substantially from election to election. Yet. overall, 
it inditates a trend toward giving j»reatcr weight to party .otins tlian 
to state so\m-iKtity or population. In 1972. 175 votes (15.7 per cent) 
of the 3,0 Ui convention votes were allocated on the basis of state sov- 
ereijirnty (a state's representation in the electoral college), M55 votes 
ptr tent) wtre distributed according to iJM>pulation, and 1,»86 (46 
per cent) were given to reward party loyalty in the previous election/»« 

Tlie Republican and Denwnratic mcth(Kls of apporticmment differ 
radii alK. Population is much more important for the Republicans: 
part\ voting is more itn|)ortant for the Denicxrats. However, neither 
|)art\. it is ihiimed. has developed a fair and democratic procedure. 
What would be fair and demcHratic? Pairis outlines one view in The 
CoNi rntion Prf^hlem: 

The con\ention should he representative of tlie party's presi- 
dential constituencv-both those %vho have votc»d for its past 
ntmiinets and those who might vote for its future candidates. 
In itrnis of appoiiionment. this principle means that each state's 
\otts should hv allocated partially <m the basis of its past presi- 
dential \oting rtiord and partially according to population. 

I*!ie txatt ratio . . . nu'ght varv somewhat: the simplest solution 
wtniUl hv to appcHtion half the \otes on the basis of pany vol- 
ing and half for population.*'*^* 

In addition t»> balancing «)ut population and party, the basic reform, 
tfien. would (onsist of eliminating votes given on the basis of state 
sovereigntv. Representation in the electoral college would no longer be 
a factor in determining representation in the convention. 

Criticisms of tMtxnte selection. At the present time, delegates to 
the two national conventions are chosen in one of three ways: by ap» 
pointment, conventions, or primaries. Of these, the convention method 
is favored by both parties, although a trciul is developing toward select- 
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ing delegates in primar)- elections (22 slates and tlie District of Columbia 
nov use primaries).^ 

Ihe appointment method is under heaviest attack because it lodges 
power in the hands of state party leaders^ who may not be responsive to 
the presidential preferences of the rank and file in their states. Thus 
the appointment metliod may permit control of the nominating process 
by special interest groups and minority interests. To a lesser extent, the 
same criticism is made of state nominating conventions. In the past, 
presidential aspirants who were not front runners in given states have 
captured state and local party leaders %vho, in turn, have successfully 
delivered the conventions to them.^i 

Most authorities agree that delegate selection through primary 
elections is the fairest and most democratic way of determining the 
composition of the national convention. In the past, however, primaries 
in many states have been marked by serious imperfections. Outcomes 
of primaries have been distorted by devices such as proxy voting and 
the "winnertake-all unit rule/' Both of these militate against the 
standards for apportioning votes described above. The chief difficulties 
with primaries run deeper than their procedural problems would sug 
gest. Gerald Pomper in Nominating ihe President expresses the criti* 
cism in the following terms: 

Primaries have exhibited some weaknesses. While some addi« 
tional candidates have been considered, others have probably 
been excluded by the system of primary elections. Success in the 
primaries requires an appealing personality, a national reputa- 
tion, great financial resources and prodigious effort. Candidates 
who arc more reluctant, more obscure, poorer, or simply older 
than others, may be denied nominations. The qualities that make 
great Presidents are unclear, but it is doubtful that they consist 
largely of personality, reputation, wealth and physical vigor. 

.\foteover. primaries have other effects that are not entirely 
beneficial to the political system. Factional conflicts are increased 
in these contests, making it more difficult to unify the party 
and to present a coherent posture to the electorate. The arts of 
tonipromise and mo<Ieration, essential to a democratic leader, 
are de emphasi2ed. Thus, those who are most successful in pri- 
mary campaigns may not have some of the basic qualifications 
for success in office.^- 



fK) James \\\ Davis. Presidential Primaries: Road to the White House 
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Finally, the critichm is made of cunent methods o{ selecting con- 
vention delegates that they do not provide for demographic representation. 
Tradicionally, delegates have been white, male, and over thirty; very few 
delegates are representative of the non*white and other minority groups 
in our Mxiety. Both pariitisi have attempted to work teforms in this area. 
They have encouraged increased minority reprt»scntation at their con- 
ventions by easing the financial burtlens on the delegates and removing 
some rules which frankly discriminated. Tlie problem may be irremedial, 
however, in the present system. How can die convention insure that 
the (lelt'ji^ation simultaneously will reflect the presidential preferences 
of tlie party rank and file and be a perfect microcosm of the state's |>opu- 
latioii or of its party voters? The two goals appear to be contradictory in 
purpose .ind intent.^'* 

Critni^rrn vf the comTntio7i*^ rules and procedures. The political 
convention, it has hvcu remarked (recjucntly, i> America's most peculiar 
institution. It brings together a heterogeneous group of citizens, most 
of whom are unskilled in legislative and deliberative procedures^ and 
requires them in the shortest period of time to resolve questions of 
momentous importance, not the least of which is the selection of the 
man uho may be elected to govern them for four years. And all of this 
goes on in full view of millions who watch the proceedings of the 
convention on television or listen to its activities on radio* 

Tnder these circumstances, it may be nearly impossible for the 
convention to achieve the twin goals of being open and democratic and, 
at the same time, efficient and organised. Yet both goals must be 
achieved before the convention can project to the viewing and listening 
public an image of unity, competency, and strength of purpose. Failure 
to adiieve either goal may result in defeat in November. Many experts 
now believe that the 1968 Democratic convention, with its bitter fac- 
tional battles* was a significant factor behind the defeat of the Hum- 
phrey, \fuskie ticket. 

Dtfhculties in achieving these goals are aggravated by the size of 
the convention^ the short period of time that it meets, the near impossi- 
bility of keeping the delegates informed, and the natural tensions 
between rules which promote efficiency and rules which foster free and 
open discussion. While reforms can be acliieved in each area, it may be 
virtually impossible to neutralise their adverse effects on public opinion. 
As a consecjuence. the convention will continue to exert an undc*sirable 
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influeiui- in prt^^identi.il iamp;iijL»ns. \\v imy consider laiiilid^ucs not on 
llit ir nuritv but in terms of tlic filter image" of a convention.^* 

Altt nifiitrv Mt'thodi of Candidate Selrctton: Some Pro^ and Cons 

In addiMon to the relornis of the convention system itself which 
uere tomhed on above, three methods of chan^in^ candidate selection 
have been widely proposed in die past. I hey are: t(I) selection by 
ton^essionul caucus, (li) a direct national print;ay» and (S) the Canadi- 
an plan of iu>minating party candidates. 

CtPNi^rrssional iaums. This uuthod was used in the Ignited States 
until 1824. It wo. Id con^^i^t simply o! allowing Republican and Demo- 
cratic senators and representatives to meet in party caucus and select 
the representatives from their parties they wish to see run for President 
and \'ice President. 1 he chief advantage of the method, its proponents 
claim, would be found in greater legislativecxecutive cohesion. Its dis- 
advantages are described in our discussion of parliamentary systems. It 
mifiht vveaken the presidency because members of Congress would nomi- 
nate only men they could control. 

Xational pritnary. riiis method is perhaps the niost widely publi- 
ci/ed and advocated, \aricms proposals have been made. Some would 
use a preferential ballot (for example, a voter would indicate his first, 
second, and third choice; the nominee with the largest number of ' men- 
tions" would be the winner) : others would provide for run-offs; still 
others would employ the plurality method- The flaim is made for a 
national priman/ that it is the fairest and most democratic form of 
selection because it most nearly reflects the will of the people. In addi 
tion, its pro{)onents argue that it would eliminate much of the party 
factionalism which is generated by the conveniicm system because it 
eliminates the need t*> answer diverse questions such as how votes will 
I)e apportioned and delegates selected."^ 

On the debit side of the ledger, national prim-iries are scored for a 
number of reasons. First, studies indicate that \utCT turnout in primary 
elections is unusually low. an average of 30 percent. Moreover, voter 
apaihy is most noticeable among lower inc*)me, minority segments of the 
jK>|)iilation. This may suggc^st that national primaries may produce re- 
sults less representative of the presidential constituency than the con- 
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vention method, especially if that method is reformed to include greater 
dcmogra ph it re p resen t a t ion . 

Second, the tost of a national primary system may be prohibitive. 
I he high (f)sts of running for office, wbi(h we have discussed, would 
(eri.Mniy inflate t normously and this would be accompanied by all the 
attenLirit evils. In addition, the physical demands on the aspirants 
might be be\ond the capabilities of most. Candidates for the Presidency 
under the national primary system mij^lu be limited to "wealthy atli- 
lete./* 

Ihinl. the schenu' presents a number of teclmical problems. How 
do we est iblish natiorial voter registration recpurements? What do we 
do wiih the unaffiliated voter? Will the public be able to understand a 
relatively complex ballot and voting procedure? 

Finally, some rharge that national primaries wiV produce party 
factionalism. Analysis of the 1972 Democratic primaries lends some 
(redence to this \iew.o« 

The Camulian plan. This proposal aims at fundamentally changing 
the methrul of selecting delegates to the national convention. An out- 
line of tlie plan is contained in the following passage from a mono* 
graph by Carl and Ellen Baar: 

The basic difference between the delegate-apportionment 
formulas in Canada and in the United States is that the Ca- 
nadian formulas provide direct representation for public officials, 
party officials, constituency organizations, and interests that 
might otherwise !)e urulerrepresented in these three categories. 
On the other hand, American formulas provide direct repre- 
sentation for state (iolegations alone. Representation of the seg- 
ments of American parlies that have traditionally been under- 
represented--uomen, youth, minorities-has been and con- 
tinues to he indirett rather than cbrect. The increased repre- 
stntation of these groups in 1972 was achieved not by having 
the national parties allocate a percentage of delegate positions 
to women. >oiit!i. and minorities, but by urging the state parties 
to assure them ad(*({uate representation. The formulas in the 
Tniied SiAXts reflect an attempt to build a national party by in- 
volving state party organizations in leadership selection, those in 
Canada an attempt to build a national party by involving repre- 
rcsentatives of all segments of the party organization in the pro- 
cess of leadership selection. Because leadership conventions in 
Canada are designed to represent all segments of the party or- 
j»:ini/ation rather than provincial parties alone» the national party 
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committees in Canada takr a more active role in defining the com- 
position of convention delegates. Both the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive national party committees provided for methods of delegate 
selection that assured representation of both federal and provin- 
cial party organizations, all federal candidates* elected federal 
officials, and a substantial number of elected provincial officials. 
Repre*>entation was grantet! directly to student party groups on 
university campuses. Representation of youth and women was 
assured through the requirement that each of the 264 federal 
constituencies include one person from each category% In the 
L'nited States, the Demotratic and Republican National Com- 
mittees determined the allocation of votes among state parties* 
but represent on of federal party associations* federal candi- 
dates and elected officials, youth, women* or college students was 
left to the discretion of the state party organizations. In 1972* 
this discretion was limited by the encouragement of state dele- 
gations to take affirmative action to ensure that underrepre- 
sented segments of tlie party be represented on state dele- 
galions.®^ 

The drawbacks of the Canadian system as it might apply to the United 
States are highlighted in The Conxfention Probtem: 

The lack of serious attention to the Canadian experience dur- 
ing the contemporary del)ate about conventions in the United 
Stares has occurred becau-.e the current reform movement stresses 
representation of the rank and file, especially party voters. It is 
suspicious of established party organizations and their presumed 
oligarchical tendencies. Where the Canadian pattern would in- 
troduce the new perspectives of specialized national constituen- 
cies into the nominating conventions through the apportionment 
s)-stem. reformers in the United States have sought instead to 
provide adequate representation for categories excluded from, or 
minimized in. the traditional delegate selection process— blacks, 
other minority groups, youth* women, and so on. To these re- 
formers, allocating votes to representatives of party organiza- 
tions is an elitist system. It also produces delegates who are re- 
sponsible primarily to their specialized national constituencies* 
rather than to the party rank and file. In addition there is no 
definite assurance that at Canadian-style conventions the spokes- 
u\cn for y*)iuh. for example, would he present in numbers com- 
mensurate with the strength of the ^oung in the party-at-the-polls 
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or in the population at large. Thus, while the Canadian system 
may have merits, it also creates dilemmas: and it does not empha- 
ii^e the values of the current reform movement in the United 
Statcs«^* 

III Resolved: That Campaign Funds for all Federal Elective Offices 
Should be Provided Exclusively by the Federal Government 

This proposition, in modified form, has been advocated extensively in 
the past year by organizations such as Common Cause and the Twentieth 
Century Fund. A version of it received additional and powerful support 
on March 20. 1974, when the National Academy of Public Administra- 
tion called for its adoption. In a report prepared for the Select Senate 
Subcommittee on Presidential Campaign Activities (the Watergate Com- 
mittee), the academy declared: 

The strongest argument in behalf of direct federal appropria- 
tions to finance campaigns for federal office rests on the proposi- 
tion that present practices are intolerable. 

The panel considered arguments which have been ad- 
vanced against federal financial support, but reached the conclu- 
sions that federal appropriations in support of campaign spend- 
ing . . . would serve a desirable public purpose.^® 

DrfinitioHs 

IVhat are campaign funds? In general, tliis phrase refers to expenses 
incurred by individuals in running for public office. In plans of federal 
financing, campaign 1 4nds are restricted to outlays made by the' candi- 
date between the time he files for office in the primaries and the time the 
results of the general election are officially certified by the state election 
board. Thus primary campaigns, run offs, and general elections are 
covered. At the national level, especially with the offices of President and 
Vice President, this definition appears to exclude a number of significant 
campaign costs. What about the expenses of the presidential candidate 
who chooses not to run in the presidential primaries? What about the 
costs amassed by the candidate who, long before the primaries and the 
nominating contentions, criss-crosses the nation "testing the wind/' so to 
speak, for evidence of party support? In order to bring these costs within 
the definition, it may be necessary to set time limits on campaigning. 
Campaign costs might be viewed, therefore, as expenses incurred between 
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.\farih 1. let us sa\ avd he fim rut-sday of the following November, 
when the general election v i eld. 

Campaign costs are ot > types. The first type includes direct cash 
outlays for e-xpeiises such as buying tekvision and radio time, paying for 
billboard advertising and other promotional gimmicks, conducting public 
opinion polls, meeting the salaries of sta!i i)ersonnel, trans{K>rtatton, prim- 
ing. iH>staRe— the many items that are necessary to build the candidate's 
image and convey his message to the voting public. The second type 
(OHNists of services in kind. These are services which are made available 
to a candidate free of charge, for which he would othenvise have to pay* 
vudi as free television and radio time, the franking privilege in Con- 
gress, and work performed by volunteers during the campaign. Of the 
iH€>, the second, it should be apparent, is by far the most difficult to 
specify, define, and control. Should a guest appearance by a candidate on 
a Bob Hope special be counted as a campaign expense? It would cer- 
tainly contribute toward building his public image. Should we permit 
lawyers, jwllsters, public relations experts, and advertising men to donate 
their time? Presently, services by specialists of this kind constitute a 
large part of the campaign budget. If one candidate received them free 
of charge while his opponents did not he would gain a decided ad* 
vantage in the election. 

.As described later, most plans for federal financing of political cam- 
paigns attempt to set a dollar limit on the out^f-pocket expenditures 
which candidates will be permitted. Similar limits will probably have 
to be attached to services in kind. Because tliere is a great deal of am- 
biguity in this area, some authorities have suggested establishing a fed- 
eral l>oard which can review special problems and adjudicate disputes 
in cases where definitional lines are blurred. 

What are federal elective offiresT The definition of this term in the 
pn>()osition is cjuite specific. There are o!ily three federal elective offices: 
representJtive. senator, and President and Vice President (the last two 
seek election as a u m). 

How should funa be proxidedf The word provide is used in two 
senses. In one sense it means "to furnish, supply, and equip." Its other 
meaning, a legal one, is *'to arrange for or stipulate beforehand as a pro- 
vision or a proviso." On the bafis of the first definition, it would appear 
that tlie fimds must come in the form of direct supports— cash appropri- 
ations or their equivalent in kind. To this, the second definition adds 
the notion that the appropriations should be made according to a sys* 
tern. Conditions should be attached to the appropriations, in short. 
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Hhith stipul.uc how tlu v will Ik- used, when they will be made available, 
and who will xeture them and in what amount. 

1 he latter delinition is die key 10 solving critiial problems with the 
federal hinditiji; ot political (ainpaigns whith might other^vise rendt-r 
the approach unworkable and highly undesirable. EsK^^entially, these prob^ 
lems relate to theiking the candidacies oi frivolous would be officeholders. 
11 the government were to pay the bills of anyone running for national 
office, doubtless the number of candidates would skyrocket. Indeed, the 
program could Imome a kind of public works project with thousands 
Koing on the go\enmu*m payroll every two years under the guise of 
campaigning for elective t^ffice. Not only would this present staggering 
costs to the nation, but it woidd seriously weaken the two-party system 
by encouraging spUtuer candidates, llius ways must be discovered lor 
limiting the numlK-r of candidates receiving public funds to those who 
are xerious contenders. 

Let us review some ot the plans which have been suggested for 
making these crucial limitations. I he most important of these is the 
Public Financing Bill approved by the Senate Rules Committee on 
February 6. 1974. In order to qualify tor a federal subsidy in primary 
races, individuals must demonstrate an acceptable degree of public sup- 
port, .\cceptable support is measured by the amount of private contri^ 
butions received by the candidate. For example, contenders for the House 
of Representatives must raise SI0,(M)(1 in contributions of $100 or less 
before thev cpialify for a lederal subsidy; once the $10,000 plateau h 
reached, the federal government will match that amount and match earn 
additional $100 received on a dollar-for dollar basis. Senate candidates 
must raise $25,000 to qualify; presidential primary contenders must amass 
|£50,(K)0 in individual contributions of no more than $250 each. 

In the general election, candidates would be divided into three 
dasses^major party, minor party, and new party and independent. Major 
party candidates (Republican and Democrat) would be entitled to a full 
federal subsidy up to the spending limit-$90.000 for House races, $175,- 
000 for the Senate, and I"! cents times the vottng^age population for 
presidential noniinces. *>r about millic^n. Minor part* candidates, 
defined as individuals or nominees of parties who received more than 5 
per cent of the vote in the last election, would be subiidij^ed in direct 
^>«oportion to the number of votes they received in the previous election. 
Thus, if a candidate collected 5 per cent of the vote, he would receive 
J per cent of the permissible campaign limit for the office he was seeking 
(5 per cent of $90,000. for example, in the case of the House: 5 per cent 
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of $175,000 for the Senate). New party and hulependent candidates 
would be reimbursed only if thev should receixc 5 per cent of the vote 
in the current election 

Essentially, otlier proposals, such as plans developed by the Twenti- 
eth Century Fund and the Committee for Economic Development, fol- 
low this basic formula but disagree about specific provisions. For the 
primaries, some proposals would drop the matching requirement, retain- 
ing only the stipulation that a plateau has to be reached in private con- 
tributions before a candidate can qualify for a federal subsidy. Others 
would make a candidate's eligibility for federal support dependent upon 
his showing in a government-sponsored public opinion poll. A candidate 
not reaching the 5 per cent level, for instance, would be denied support.^^ 

In general elections, tlie most significant deviations concern spending 
limits and treatment of major party candidates. Some plans would im- 
pose no limits on spending, on the grounds that to <lo so would seri- 
ously risk - stacking the deck" in favor of one party. In traditionally 
heavy Democratic districts, the argument runs. Republicans must spend 
mote in order to equalize the contest. If the two parties are limited in 
the amounts they can spend, the Democrats would have an inherent ad- 
vantage. The same thing would hold true nationally, they complain, if 
the presidential candidates were subsidized according to voting age 
population. These plans contain provisions, therefore, that attempt to 
equalize conditions for the underdog party. Finally, some plans antici- 
pate the need to adjust federal payments in accordance witli state and 
regional differentials in tlie cost of running for election. 

While they vary in specific details, it becomes apparent tliat most 
proposals for financing political campaigns through government monies 
foresee the need to include mechanisms for limiting the number of can* 
didates and to make distinctions based on the status of the candidate's 
party. 

There is a great deal of disagreement about the sources of these 
public campaigu funds. Some proponents favor taking funds from gen- 
eral revenues. Others would use tlie proceeds from the tax checkoff pro- 



70 U S. Congress, Senate, S. 3044 (Report No. 9i 6S9). 93d Cong.. 2nd 
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Msiou nl iUv Ftiltral Uvuum Fniul Act Ihis piovisicm all<ms eadi tax- 
|>a>tr h\ tiKtkin^ .t on his Iclnal iiuoiiK tax rnurn. to debignatc 
that $1 ol his tctkral tax liability shall In- u^il to fiiiaruc the elation 
1*1 the President begituiiti^ in 197(i. 

I he y iiatt Rules Connnitta plan tails tor (I) doubling the tax 
iheckoH hv raising it from SI to lor an individual and S2 to $4 for 
a joint return. (2) irt-aiiiig ' a presumption in lavor of (becking off" by 
requiring the taxpayer to -idiuae on tlu form that he does not want 
nionev allocated to the Federal Flection Campaign Fund, instead of 
indicating thai he dors^ as the act now recpiirev and {$) authoridng 
Congres^s to make up die diHeremc between the amount raised through 
the fund and the sums actuaih rtcpnrt»d to meet the candidates' cam- 
paign expcHNes by appropriating mone> from general revenues. 

Plans <.dlmg Un the fetieral go\eMinieni to provide free services to 
laiididates most often lotus on four needs. Fhe hrst oi these is television 
time. Stations wcMdd he recpiired to make more free time available to 
tandiclatcs aitcj m redtice rates lor t*munercials (this highly complex area 
of concern will be treated below). Svinuil the franking privilege now 
enjoyecl cmly bv intumbent congressmen would be extended to all candi- 
dates (while ctmgressmen are prohibited bv law from using the frank 
to send out political literature, the dchnititju id poliiicul is interpreted so 
nammly that the law is virtualU unenlorceabN ). Or barring this, all 
candidates would Ik permitted to send out campaign liienuure at the 
low rates ni>w (harmed charitable institutions. Ihird, the federal govern* 
ment wi>nld assume the initiative in \oter registration and would make 
registration lists available for all federal candidates. .\s Delmer D, Durm 
of the BriM>kings Institution notes, ' this could save many candidates and 
parties \ast sinus of mone\." Finally, by declaring a "National Election 
Holiday.** Congress would eliminate large expenses including transporta^ 
tion ti> the |>ollv f)aby sitters, and pi.id workers, now incurred by parties 
m tfjeir efforts to ' get out the vote."^- 

What M the mmning of the phrase^ ' exrlusivrty by the federal gov^ 
ernffienV*? This pfirase tan be defined in two ways. One focuses on fi- 
nancing directly: the other sees the phrase as a function of administra- 
tion. Of tlie two. the first is by far the more obvious and commonly 
usecf. 

Wt'hsiers clefines exfiu\:ve as "not admitting of something else. 
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excluding from conjiidcration or uicouni. limited to the object or objectJi 
designated, iihuttiti^ out all others Ironi a part or share, single and sole, 
and disposed to resist outsiders from avNociation." Ihus on the surface 
tlic propositt.)n appears to limit campaign funds that can be employed in 
federal elections to money and services appropriated and made available 
to candidates by agencies of the federal government. Candidates would 
be prohibited from using funds from their own personal resources, from 
friends and sup{>oriers. or from their party. 

,> we have discovered, most current proposals for federal subsidies 
reject the principle of federal exclu^ivcness. hi order to discourage 
frivolous candidates and to promote competitiveness l>etween major 
party nominees, these proposals encourage a mixture of private and 
public funds. Candidates may accept private contributions during pri- 
mary campaigns, and political parties may underwrite some of the ex- 
penses of their contenders at any stage of the electoral process. Indeed* 
the plan proposed by the Senate Rules Committee gives the candidate 
a choice between hnancing his campaign during the general election 
exclusively by private contributions or by government subsidies. The 
report of the National .\cademy of Public .Xdministration states: 

.Although the experience widi private financing of campaigns 
furnishes strong evidence against continuation of the existing 
method, tliat does not establish a case for exclusive public fi- 
nancing. 1 he panel believes that private support of political 
campaigns is ;in important aspect of citizen participation in the 
electoral process and that there may indeed be a constitutional 
right for individual citizens to contribute toward political candi^ 
dacies. 

While the rights of individual citizens to contribute to the 
campaigns of political candidates or parties are imcon tested, the 
same rights cannf)t be claimed by corporations, onr-niiizations or 
associations. With partial public support lessening the need for 
private funding, donors to campaign funds should be strictly 
limited to individual votersJ^ 

In the opinion of the writer, the term exclusive need not be defined 
so narrowly. Tfie dichotomy that should be drawn is not between fed- 
eral financing and private Bnancing, but between control of campaign 
lunds by the federal government and control by the individual candi- 
date. The source of funds is not so important as long as control over 
the means of providing tlie funds is lodged solely (exclusively) in a 
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single authority. Ihe tax ihctkofl. Int evatnple, raisej^ funds for federal 
election campaigns ihroug!i private contributions, yet tlie provision of 
those funds to individual candidates is an exclusive right of the federal 
government. The federal government singly and alone determines 
where and how the proceeds from the checkoff will be spent. By analo- 
^\\ banks raise money from their depositors but the provision of that 
money to borrowers i<» an exclusive function of the bank. 

This expanded definition suggests, then, tl>at campaign funds for 
federal elective offices will be provided exchisively by tlie federal gov- 
ernment under circumstances in which the federal government acts as 
a banker or broker for those funds with M>le auUiority to dictate and 
control appropriations. How far can we take this definition? Wauld a 
private contribution of $50,000 earmarked for a specific candidate be 
consistent with exclusive federal funding as long as the contribution was 
first sent to tlie federal government for redistribution to the candidate? 
The answer is probablv yes. On a purely definitional plane, there is no 
essential difference between $1 contributions given by individuals through 
the tax checkoff and S50.000 given by individuals to the candidate of 
their choice. One may create evils in the electoral process, while the 
other does not But that is an aspect of policy design, not a definitional 
consideration. .\s long as campaign funds must flow through the federal 
government before they are provided to candidates, tlie provision of 
those funds would be exclusively carried out by the federal government. 

IVhat is the federal goi^ernmentf It includes Congress, the Presi- 
dency. and the United States Supreme Court, togeUier with all agencies 
necessary to carry out the constitutional functions of those branches. 
The term gives the affirmative full authority to create or to use any means 
it deems appropriate for implementing the propo. 'tion. 

Justt/icatton for Federal Financing 

.Advocates of financing campaigns for national office with federal 
funds claim that money, especially money raised through private contri- 
butions, is at the root of most of the problems in our electoral prcKCss. 
In order to meet the high costs of running for office, candidates must 
often compromise their integrity in ways which not only open them to 
pressure from special interest groups but also subvert the very process 
of free, meaningful elections. What are the .financial costs of running for 
office? Does money guarantee victor) at the polls? What problems arise 
in the electoral process when candidates nmst raise campaign funds from 
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pn\.ite MHintsf JIou would tctUr.iI linatitiiig make a difltTcncer Thesv 
quesiionN will he adi rt>se<J in ilic lollowitig disiU^siotL 

The cost of running for office. The combined costs for all federal elec- 
tive offices in 1973 n>ay have been close to $200 million. A study by Com- 
mon Cause revealed that House and Senate candidates alone spent $77 
million in the primr.ry and general elections; and expenditures by presi- 
dential and vice presidential nominees have been estimated at more than 
$100 million. In tv.fcnty-four House races the candidates* combined ex- 
penses exceeded a quarter of a million dollars, and in two contests, the 
race for t:ic >th district in Massachusetts and the 17th district in Cali- 
fornia, the combined expenses totaled more than a half million dollars. 
IVn Senate races produced costs of more th;in $1 million each. I he m- 
divldual high was set by Senator John Tower of Texas with $2,?OK870. 
Other senators p< rsonally topping the $1 million mark were Robert (Jriffin 
of Michigan ($F^94.V27) and Charles Percy of Illinois ($1,408,822) 

It is difficult to evaluate growth in campaign expenses because, before 
1972. candidates were not required to make full disclosure of theii ex- 
penses, but available evidence strongly suggests that expenditures have 
increased sharply with each new election. Expense reports filed with the 
clerk of the House of Representatives show that the amount spent on pres- 
idential campaigns almost tripled between 1956 and 1%8. with dollar 
amounts rising from $13.732»000 to $48,119,000. Estimated expenditures 
for all natioaaU state, and local elective offices rose from $155 million in 
1956 to $$0) million in 1%SJ^ 

Relatutnships between campaign expenditures and election outcomes. 
Experts disagree sharply in their estimates of the effect of money on elec- 
tion victories. Frequently, other factors— principally issues, party Identifi- 
cation, incumbency, and the personal charisma of a candidate— may be 
decisive. Vet most authorities recognize the fact that money does make 
a difference in most campaigns. Dunn points out that since World War II, 
Republican presidential candidates who have outspent their opponents by 
as much as 50 ptr cent have >^on elections. The following table demonstrates 
this fact; 



71 ( (»inmon C:aus<*. 'Connnon Cause Releases Study of 1<I72 Congressional 
( .impaign Finances/* News leleaic by the Common Cause Organii^aiion. 2030 M 
Si.M. \ U.. Washington, I>.C. 20036, dated September 13. 1973, p. I. This 
Kiuiri is one m a series of studies of the 1972 cJ^mpaign, These reports can be 
<it>tained bv writinj? directly to Common Cause at the address given above. 
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TABLE 1 

Percentage bv Which Candioate Outspent Opponent 



Candidate's party 


1948 


19S2 


1956 


1960 


1964 


196S 


Democratic 

Republican 
• = winner 


• 

3.6% 


71%* 


S9J%* 


10.1%* 


• 

2.9% 


49.3%» 



Dunn concludes: 



. . .tTjhe fact that so many recent winners have spent more than 
their opponents and that Republicans have managed to win in 
recent elections when they outspent the Democrats decisively 
may indicate that money is becoming more important in dc* 
termining the victor than it was in the past. Moreover, candi- 
dates* increasing use of high<ost modern technology inevitably 
wiJI make money more decisive in the future in determining elec- 
tion results. 

A Common Cause study of 1972 Senate and House Campaign expenditures 
seems to bear out Dunn's observation. The study reports that incumbent 
members of .the House of Representatives running for reelection had a 
built-in financMl advantage over their opponents. As a group, incumbents, 
whether Democratic or Republican, managed to raise twice ns much money 
as their challengers. In the ten House races where incumbents lost to 
non-incumbents in the general election, the incumbents raised and spent 
less, on the average, than did their opponents. 

In House races where incumbents were not running, candidates of both 
parties were able to raise sizable war chests. In these races, the winner 
was the one who outspent his opponent. The average was 5104,064 to 
575,766. 

In the Senate, in races where an incumbent senator was seeking re- 
election, the incumbent managed to out-spend his challenger by margins of 
two, three, and four dollars to one. 

In Senate races involving no incumbent, the winner, on the average, 
spent more than his challenger. However, both candidates were able to raise 
and spend at about the same levels.^^ 

In addition, the snidy demonstrated that a high correlation exist^ be- 
tween the amount spent by candidates and the margin of victory of 
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the winner. This is seen in table 2, which summariaes the 1972 campaigns 
for the House of Representatives: 



TABLE 2" 



Winning 


Number of 


Winners* 


Losers 


Percentages 


Contests 


Expenditures 


Expenditures 


(range) 




(average) 




70% to 90% 


97 


$ .1S.729 


$ 7.479 


65% to 70% 


66 


42.212 


16.060 


60% to 65% 


91 


55,065 


30.483 


55% to 60% 


60 


73.616 


54,600 


up to 55% 


66 


107.378 


101,166 



If, as most experts suspect and the results of these studies seem to 
>ubMjniiaic. money does make a diflercnte in election outcomes, what role 
does it play? Two needs confront any politician in a political campaign, 
especially if he is challenging an incumbent: the need to reinforce one*s 
personal image and the need to keep the public informed about the issues. 
In meeting these needs, television has become by far the most important 
campaign tool for the candidate. It has also vastly increased a candidate's 
need for money. As Dunn puts it: 

Candidates are using . . . [television! increasingly, adding huge 
costs to their campaigns. Contestants for statewide and national 
offices view the ability to finance television as a major ingredient 
of victory. Campaign managers demand a ''basic minimum** 
exposure for candidates, without which they cannot win . . . 

As winning turns more and more on who hires the most 
creative media personnel, finds the best (and most expensive) 
television time, and produces the most interesting comnricrcials 
and programs, the potential impact of money on election victories 
looms larger and larger . . 

In 1968 the Republican and Democratic parties combined spent ap- 
proximately S37 million on the presidential campaign. Of this total, $20 
million was spent on broadcast expenditures with most of it ($14,637,750) 
going for television. In contrast, in 19S6 the two parties spent $12.5 
million with only $4,723,000 spent on the broadcast media with $3,669,897 
expended on television. Studies indicate that the trends developing in 
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presidential campaigns hold true for other offices as ivelU both national 
and state,^ 

A growing number of investigators believe the high cost of running 
for national office stands as an almost insurmountable barrier to open^ 
meaningful^ and honest elections. By forcing political aspirants to raise 
through private contributions the staggering campaign funds required 
today» our system almost automatically limits access to the election arena* 
encourages illegal and shady campaign practices, and strengthens the hold 
of influence peddlers on government. 

High campaign costs contradict the purpose and meaning of elec* 
tions in a democratic society when they make it virtually impossible 
*'for [individuals and! groups without money to enter the electoral 
arena to oflFer their ideas in competition with those who can afford the 
price of admission.**®* Dunn observes that in running for elective office, 
the rich enjoy a distinct advantage over the less affluent members of our 
society. He quotes one member of the House as saying, ••When I ran for 
Congress, the first question asked me was whether I could finance my own 
campaign. If I had said. *No, I cannot/ I would not have been the can- 
didate. When you mention candidates for public office, you are only 
mentioning men of afHuence.**^^ But more, when men of modest means 
persist in their efforts to win office, they inevitably must seek help from 
the wealthy. The Common Cause study reveals the shocking fact that 
most campaigns for scats in tlic Hniud States House of Representatives 
and Se*,**te were financed in the main by a relatively small number of 
rich contributors. Other studies show that these wealthy contributors 
frequently give to both parties and underwrite the expenses of both can- 
didates in a campaign.'*^ 

The implications are clear. Even when the wealthy do not wish to 
run for office personally, they exercise undue influence over who vvill run. 
By spending their money carefully, especially in primary campaigns, the 
wealthy can insure that the nominees of both parties in the general elec- 
tion will meet criteria and espouse views acceptable to them. In a very 
real way, then, high election costs result in the withholding of information 
from the voting public. Candidates who would oflFer the public a genuine 
choice and who would articulate vital issues are either not in the race, or 
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their voices are muted. Thus the voting public is reduced to choosing be- 
tween Tweedledum and Twecdledee. 

Equally important* our present system of financing political cam- 
paigns strengthens the hand of special interests in the affairs of govern- 
ment. As we have discovered, incumbent representatives and senators in 
the 1972 House and Senate races were able to raise and outspend their 
opponents by a ratio of more than two to one. Fred Wertheimet, legislative 
director of Common Cause, interprets this data in the following way: 

It is the direct result of a system which allows the campaign con- 
tribution to serve as a vehicle for buying political decisions. The 
money flows to incumbents because it is an incumbent who has the 
power to provide help and assistance. The result is that in Con- 
gress today we have neither a Democratic nor a Republican party. 
Rather, we have an Incumbency party which operates a monop- 
oly. The only solution is to enact a system for public financing of 
tU-t lions. Suth a move is essential lo restoring iiitej»rit> to our 
government. . . 

David W. Adamany, writing in Campaign Finance in America, sug- 
gests that private contributions hive the same effect on campaigns even 
when an incumbent is not running. He declares: 

As candidates and party captains are increasingly pressed by 
inflation in campaign costs, they find it harder to reject large 
contributions from those whose goals arc suspect, or to deny re- 
quests for favored treatment from those who have already given 
generously. The large contributor base of political finance un- 
doubtedly fosters some abuses and has the potential to spawn 
others. It certainly erodes public confidence in the integrity of 
politics, whether it actually corrupts or not.^* 

It is important to realize that contributors are almost never able to 
influence governmental policy explicitly. No public figure can afford to 
be known as a lacky of special interests. They not only refuse contribu* 
tions from sui.picious sources, therefore* but make it a practice to avoid 
promising favors in return for contributions. Rather, ihe danger is far 
more subtle, arising from implicit commitment's which often are attached 
to the giving of funds. Commitments take two forms. First, the large con- 
tributor gains relatively easy access to the ofliceholder, thus permitting 
him to plead his case in person, .As Dunn points out: 
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The adroit claimant can effectively demonstrate what he wants 
and why he wants it— often through vivid personal illustra- 
tions. He has a great edge over others, winning victory by de- 
fault if other sides of the issue never enter the decisionmaker's 
calculations* And competing claims may never be as vivid or 
have as great an impact as those presented in face-to-face com- 
munication.®^ 

Second, c'.e officeholder commies himself to continuing support of policies 
and practices that he has publicly championed in the past. Contributors 
give, in part, because they know where a candidate or officeholder stands 
on issues vital to their interests. Their contributions and promises of 
future support are conditioned by an implicit understanding that the 
stands will not change after the candidate is in office. This tends to lock 
the official into a static polfcy. He is rebctant to modify his position, 
even though over a period of time his perceptions of problems may 
change dramatically, because to do so would involve finding a new group 
of contributors. Thus money, rather than the merit of ideas, begins to 
motivate his public behavior and he becomes, in fact, a tool of the 
interests who support him financially,^^ 

This is not to say, however, that candidates never trade pofitical 
favors for campaign contributions. Senator Russell Long described the 
circumstances under which this occurs before the Senate Committee on 
Finance in 1967: 

I have seen men start out running for Governor with the firm 
intention of promising nothing. Coming down the stretch, 1 have 
seen them making commitments that it made me sick to see. 
They did it because they could not pay for radio and television. 
Their sign boards were taken down, and the only way they could 
cross the finish line and make a respectable showing was to make 
promises they did not want to make, such as promising the high- 
way contractors who the contract would be given to; promising 
the insurance companies who the insurance commissioner would 
be.88 

Finally, high campaign costs unquestionably contribute to dubious 
campaign activities. Given the pressures to raise funds, candidates? are 
tempted to bend the law. They may accept illegal contributions from cor- 
porations and other organizations prohibited by law from giving to political 
campaigns, and then attempt to conceal the fact in their public dis- 
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closures. The full urge of possibilities has been explored in the Watergate 
investigation. 

Is exclusive federal financing needed to solve the problems o{ access^ 
influence peddling, and illegal campaign practices in the electoral process? 
Most authorities concede that plans for financing national campaigns with 
federal funds would go a long way toward solving these problem;;, that 
have been caused mainly by the current inflationary costs of running for 
office and the candidates* dependency on private contributions in order to 
meet these costs. Federal financing affects both causal forces. It would 
permit the federal goverment to set the level of spending in a campaign, 
while at the same time freeing candidates from the need to solicit private 
funds. Access to the electoral arena would be increased, since many in* 
dividuals, who are now discouraged from seeking office because they cannot 
raise funds, would be able to compete. Moreover, the plan would weaken 
the leverage of special interest groups in government by denying them 
the abilit>* to trade money for influence at election time. Finally, it would 
lessen xhe likelihood of illegal campaign practices, not only by strength- 
ening the enforcement mechanism for present disclosure laws, but also by 
eliminating some of the factors — lack of adequate funding and the need 
to keep contributions secret— which now lead candidates to participate 
in illegal practices. 

However, is federal financing the only way of solving these problems? 
Could as much be accomplished by merely setting limits on campaign 
expenditures without discirf'uig the current practice of funding campaigns 
through private contributions? Could solutions to the problem be found 
through making more free television time available to candidates and/or 
by giving them the franking privilege and greater access to voter registra- 
tion files? Would not strict enforcement of campaign disclosure laws dis- 
courage illegal campaign practices? In short, what is unique to exclusive 
federal funding which demands its presence before a plan for election re- 
form can be effective? And will the effectiveness of federal financing de- 
pend on its functioning in concert with other reform measures? 

As seen above, the plan proposed by the Senate Rules Committee 
calls for setting mandatory limits on the amount of money a candidate 
may spend in any election and for amendments to the Federal Election 
Act of 1971 to tighten its provisions with respect to private donors. 
Specifically, the plan proposes the following spending limits. 

Senate candidates— tht greater of 10 cents per eligible voter or 
S125,000 in the primary; the greater of IS cents per eligible voter 
or 5175,000 in the general election. 

House candidates— the grv.ater of 10 cents per eligible voter or 
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S'>0,000 in the primary; the greater of IS cents per cligihlc voter 
or 590,000 in the general election. (Statewide House races are 
treated in the same manner as Senate races.) 
Presidential candidates cannot spend more in any state primary 
election than twice as much as a Senate candidate in that state 
can spend in a Senate primary, and cannot spend more than 10 
cents times the voting-age population of the United States, or 
about ?I6 million in all primaries. In the general election, presi- 
dential candidate may spend IS cents times the voting<*age popu- 
lation of the United States, or approximately S24 million. 
A candidate for any federal office who is unopposed in the pri- 
mary or the general elecrion may spend only 10 per cent of the 
usual limit for that office. 

The national committee of a political party can spend, over and 
above the candidate limits, not more than 2 cents times the 
voting^age population of the United States, or approximately 
?3.2 million, on behalf of all federal candidates during any calen- 
dar year. 

The state committee of a political party, including its subordinate 
local committees, can spend, over and above the candidate limits, 
not more than 2 cents times the voting-age population of that 
state on behalf of all federal candidates during any calendar 
year*® 

In addition, the Senate Rules Committee plan would prohibit any in- 
dividual or political committee from giving more than $3,000 toward a 
candidate's expenses in any campaign— primary, runoff, or general election. 
It further specifies that no individual mz^y give more than an aggregate 
of $25,000 m :i given election year and prohibits cash contributions in 
excess of SIOO. Finally* ii restricts spending by the candidate and his im- 
mediate family to $50,000 for presidential and vice presidential candidates, 
S35,0OO for Senate candidates, and 525,000 for House candidntes.^^ 

It could be argued that these tough new provisions will correct most 
of the current abuses in the election process. By limiting expenditures, 
they curb the skyrocketing costs of running for office, thus increasing 
access to the electoral arena; by imposing limits on private donations, 
they less'-n the power of influence peddlers. Assuming the truth of these 
claims, are the needs met more adequately by a system of exclusive fed- 
eral financing? 
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A close analysis of the 1972 House and Senate races reveals thai two- 
thirds of the contributions to the candidates Came from large donors ( 5100 
or more). At what point does a contribution translate into political in- 
fluence? SlOO? S500? S3000? This kind of correlation has not been de- 
termined. Hence, it is questionable that a plan which attempts to curb 
political influence brokers by limiting the size of private contributions 
will achieve its desired result. Exclusive federal funding enjoys an ad- 
vantage because it poses an absolute bar to influence seekers. Analysis 
of the 1973 House and Senate races also shows that many candidates were 
unable to reach the spending limits established in the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee plan. This suggests that reform which ;iims only at setting ceilings 
on campaigfi expenditures c:innot equalize competition between candidates. 
Gaps will still occur as long as raising campaign funds depends upon pri- 
vate donors. At what point does a diJerential in spending influence the 
outcome of an election? Again, this kind of information is unavailable. 
In a system of exclusive federal financing the question need not be asked, 
since both major party cmdidates would be nuthorized to spend up to 
their limits.^^ 

In a similar vein, affirmative teams should be prepared to establish 
the superiority of e.xdusive federal financing against other nlternjtive re- 
form proposals — the provision of free broadcast time and other re.^ources 
designed to reduce the costs of campaigning and give less ifflutnt candi- 
dates access to the public forum, and tough new laws which strengthen 
public disclosure laws. While the limits of this analysis do not permit an 
in-depth analysis of these reforms, the affirmative should keep the follow- 
ing questions in mind in attempting to balance off the advantages and 
disadvantai^e^i of these alternativt-s vis-d^'fs a plan of exclusive federal 
funding: 

1. Which reform better guarantees serious candidates at least a 
minin* .i access to voters.^ 

2. Which reform increases the candidate's ability to inform the 
voter about issues and to offer the voter a real choice? 

3 Which reform most reduces the pressure on candidates to raise 
money? 

4. Which reform most reduces the ability of special interest 
factions to influence public policy through campaign contribu- 
tions? 

5 Which reform better offsets the advantage held by the wealthy 
in seeking office or in ^termining who will seek office? 
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Disadvantages of of Exclushc Federal Financing 

Three disadvantages are generally associated with plans of exclusive 
federal financing: (1) its adverse impact on citizen participation, (2) 
inequalities in candidate competition, and (3) the disadvantage of estab- 
lishing a dual-track system. 

Citizen participation. Some experts fear that exclusive federal financ- 
ing will diminish citizen interest and participation in elections. The right 
to contribute to the party and candidate of one*s choice is a powerful 
motivational factor in creating voter interest. When people have a per- 
sonal stake in the outcome of an election, they follow the campaign mc.e 
closely and develop keener insights into the issues and personalities in- 
volved. Moreover, their interest is transmitted to other voters around 
them. Through discussions and arguments, they stir up reaction;. I., others 
which may lead them to obtain information about the candidates and the 
issues they espouse. Thus private contributions are likened to a stone 
thrown in the middle of a pond; they create ripples that go out in ever- 
widening circles. Take away the citizen's right to contribute, it is claimed, 
and voter interest will substantially diminish. 

Voter interest may be diminished for another reason. Exclusive federal 
financing could also strip the citizen of his right to participate in elections 
through volunteer work. We have already noted that work performed by 
volunteers results in substantial savings to a candidate in campaign costs. 
We have also seen that voluteered service is extremely difficult to define. 
As a consequence, the ambiguities in this area could be used by candidates 
to circumvent spending limits by soliciting the equivalent of private con- 
tributions in the form of expensive resources donated by experts. In order 
to prevent these circumventions, it may be necessary to define ** volunteered 
services** so narrowly that the citizen, in effect, will be prohibited from 
working in campaigns.^ 

Competition between candidates. One of the thorniest problems with 
any plan for federal financing concerns its impact on the competition be- 
tween candidates. The assumption that by equalizing spending we equal- 
ize the ability of candidates to compete begs the realities of American 
political life. A Republican who is running in a district which is pre- 
dominantly Democratic, for example, may require much larger expendi- 
tures than his Democratic opponent in order to project his message and 
image with enough force to enable him to win. By the same token, the 
candidate running againr^t an incumbent may be at a disadvantage unless 
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he can spend more in order to become as well known. If a plan doe> nor 
compensate for these factors— voter registration, incumbency, novelty 
of ideas and priorities, and minor party status— by permitting the under- 
dog to spend more than his established opponent^ it risks freezing into 
the system inequities which are just as destructive to the electoral process 
as the inequalities the plan purports to correct. This fear stands behind 
President Nixon's opposition to the tax checkoff. It gives the Democratic 
party, which has a substantially greater number of registered voters, an 
inherent advantage over the Republican party .^'^ 

But what rational system of compensation is possible? Should it be 
based on voter registration, thus subsidizing candidates in inverse ratio 
to the number of registered voters in their party? This would penalize the 
party that has done the more effective job of recruiting voters and would 
be a disincentive for party activity and effort. Should we allow a n:;tional 
board to make compensation allowances in determining levels of funding? 
What criteria would it employ? Would it not be an open invitation to 
political corruption? Like the disadvantage it is attempting to correct* this 
formula for compensation would probably release unacceptable e^ils into 
the system. 

Dual-track system, Finallyt exclusive federal financing is criticized 
because it will result in a dual-track system of financing election cam- 
paigns in the United Stares. The problem of dual tracking is explained in 
Financing Presidential Campaigns^ where Dunn unserves: 

Over the long run, American public policy must avoid a "dual 
track** campaign finance system that provides substantial financial 
relief for those contesting federal office while providing little or 
none to candidates for state and local offices. The visibility and 
growing role of national government obscures the importance of 
state and local governments, where many decisions affecting the 
everyday lives and work of Americans arc made. 

Dual track financing could encourage men without wealth to 
campaign for federal office, leaving state office as an exclusive 
preserve of wealthy candidates or contributors. This could worsen 
the insidious effects of private financing on elections and public 
policy below the federal level, particularly since many state and 
local officeholders are under less intense public scrutiny than 
national officials. It could also intensify problems of recruiting 
candidates for stite and local office.^^ 



94 This argument is at the heart of the deoate over campaign fmancinj? 
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SECTION II 

Resources on 
Political Reform 

"A democracy cannot succeed unless a 
majority of the voters are informed, 
virtuous and industrious." 

Thomas Jefferson 
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Pnncipally dtrals with campaign financing in Connecticut. Draws conctu* 
sioDi for the n<ition. 

Agar, Herbert. The Price of Union, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950. 

An excellent and scholarly review of the roots of our present governmental 
lystem. 

Alexander* Herbert E. financing the 1968 Election. Lexington, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1971. 

A thorough analysis of the campaign cosu and expenditures of the 
Presidential election campaign. 

Alexander, Herbert E. Money tn Politics. Washington, D.C: Public Affairs 
. Press, 1972. 

The deBnitive work on campaign financing — how much it costs, where the 
money comes from, how it is spent, and the consequences of such expend!* 
tares. 

Alexander, Herbert E. Regviation of Political Finance. Princeton, N.J.: 
Institute on Governmental Studies and Citizens* Research Foundation, 
1966. 

State and national approaches lo the control of the role and the influence 
of money in politics. 

Alexander, Herbert E., ed. Studies in Money in Politics. Princeton, N.J.: 
Citizens* Research Foundation, 1965. 

A landmark wotk of seven studies deah'ng with regulation of campaign 
finance, public reporting of contributions and expenditures, public sub- 
sidies for campaign costs, tax incentives for political giving, and pany 
fund*raising practices. 



*This bibliography is a selected list of materials that are apt to be use- 
ful to teachers and students discussing and debating the Questions and propo- 
sitions comprehended under the problem area on political reform. 

tThis bibhography was prepared by William M. Reynolds of The George 
Washington University in cooperation with his research assistants. Graham 
and Judith Chynoweth. and Daniel Rothwell and David Thomburgh, research 
assisunts in the National Office. University of Oregon. Eugene. Oregon. 
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Alexander, Herbert E., ed. Studies in Xfoney if% Politics. Volume 11. Prince- 
ton. NJ.: Citizens* Research Foundation, 1970* 

Seven studies on money involved in naUonal and state primary and final 
elections. 

American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, The. Ttffetvt 
Studies on tf^ Organization of CongfM. Washington, D.C.: The Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1966. 
Scholarly sugg«?stions on how Ckingress should operate. 

Anderson, Jack, and Drew Pearson. The Case Against Congress. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1968. 
The •^corrupt** Congress is explained. 

Archibald, Samuel J. Tke PoUution of Politics. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 197L 

A fairly brief but provocative discussion of campaign ethics, or lack of it. 
with emphasis on the role of mass media. 

Bailey, Stephen K., ed. American Politics and Government: Essays in Es* 
sentids. New York: Basic Books, Inc.» 1965. 

An excellent and articulare explanation of place and parts played by the 
three branches of the federal government. 

Bain, Richard C, and Judith H. Parris. Convention Decisions and Voting 
Records. Washington, D C: The Brookings Institution, W73, 

An outsun<ling volume giving historical insight and factual presentation 
of the American politial conventions from their early inception until 1972. 

Barber, James David, ed. Choosing the President. Englewood Oiffs, NJ.: 
Prenrice-Hall, Inc., 1974. 

A useful anthology on the political ramifications of choosing a president. 

Bickel, Alexander M. Reform and Continuity; The Electoral College, the 
Convention, and the Party System. New York: Harper and Row, 1971. 

A brief but excellent treatment of the present system with emphasis on iu 
strengths rather than all iU weaknesses. 

Birch> Anthony H. Representative and Responsible Government: An Essay 
on the British Constitution. Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto 
Press, 1964. 

An historical look, up to the present, at representation and responsibility in 
the British system. 
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Bloom. Melvyn H. Public RfUtions n^d Prestdenuai Campaigns: A Crisis 
in Democracy. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1973. 

.Vti tArt llent and detailed treatment of the makiiiR of an imaee in presi- 
i . m.al poht.cv especially in the 1960, 'frl. ar.,1 68 campaiR.is with a brief 
update cm the 1972 election. 

British Information Services, Reference Division. The Central Government 
of Britain, local Government in Britain. The British Parliament. 
Parliamentary Elections in Britain. New York: British Informa- 
tion Services, 1971, 1972. 1973, 1973. Available through B.I.S., 845 
Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10O22. 

Broder, David S. The Party's Over: The Failure of Politics in America. 
New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1972. 

A political reporter chronicles the failures of the government and calls for 
Partle" strangely neglected Institutions, the political 



Burns. James MacGregor. The Deadlock of Democracy: Four-Party 
Politics in .\mertca. Engiewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967. 

iut 'for^thTTOV- P"''''*^* America. includinR a -'new perspec- 

Burns. James MacGregor. Vncommon Sense. \ew York: Harper and Row 
Publishers, 1972. 

.A <all to undertake that most demanding and revolutionar\- of all activities— 
rrthmknif,' our goals and our means of attaining them. 

Clark, Joseph S. Congress: The Sapless Branch. New York: Harper and 
Row. Publishers, 1964. 

Senator Oark of Pennsylvania take.s a critical look at Congress, with sue- 

Committee for Economic Development. Financing a Better Election Sys- 
tem. New York: Committee for Economic Development, 1968. 

A statement on national policy: recommendations include eliminatinc need- 
luTl dtsdwifre ^'"'•'''^"'"^ ^'''^ political finance, and enforcing 

Committee for Economic Development A Statement on National Policy 
by the Research and Policy Committee. New York: Committee for 
Economic Development, 1970. 

An analysis of the major structural and procedural problems that currentlv 
lamu tbe effecturness of the Congress and a discussion of some reforrns ^ 
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Congress and the Public Trust. Report of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, Special C6mmittce on Congressional Ethics. New 
York: Athcncum Publishers, 1970. 

A wtll-wnuen study of conBicts of interest and ethical standards in Con- 
gress, with suggested reforms. 

Congressional Quarterly, Th^ Washington Lobby, Washington. D.C.: Con- 
gressional Quarterly, Inc., 1971. 

The role of the lobby in American politics and the laws governing their 
activities are discussed in detail. 

Corwin, Edward S. The President, Office and Powers, 17874948. New 
York: New York University Press, 1948. 

A discussion of the strength, power, and possible dangers of the Presidency. 

Corwin, Edward S.» cd. US. Constitution. Washmgton, D.C.: Legislative 
Research Service, Library of Congress, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1953. 

A massive, well documented undertaking dissecting the Constitution almost 
word by word. 

Crossman, Richard H. The Myths of Cabinet Government, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972. 
An Englishman discusses the limiu of prime ministerial power. 

Crotty, WilUam J.; Donald M. Freeman; and Douglas S. Gatlin, eds. 
Political Parties and Political Behavior. Second Edition. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1971. 

A systematic presentation of materials "calculated to develop an apprccia" 
tion of the political party, its operations and the environmental demands 
to which it responds." 

Dahl. Robert A., ed. Political Oppositions in Western Democracies. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1966. 

Broad investigation of the questions, problems, and meaning of political op* 
position. 

Davis, James W. Presidential Primaries: Road to the White House* New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1967. 

Very readable account of primaries. Especially good in di^usstng the pros 
and cons of national primaries. 

Democratic National Committee. **Call to Order ... A Narrative Report 
by the Commission on Rules of the Democratic National Committee.** 
Washington, D.C: Democratic National Committee. 1972. 

O 
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Democratic National Committee. "Democrats All. A Report of the Com- 
mission on Delegate Selection and Party Structure.^' Washington, D.C.: 
Democratic National Committee, 1973, 

Democratic National Committee. "Rules of Democratic National Com- 
mittee." Washington, D.C.: Democratic National Committee, 1972. 

Dexter, Lewis Anthony. How Organizations Are Represented in Washing- 
ton. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1969. 
A "how to ' book in government relations. 

Domhoff, G. William, fat Cats and Democrats. Englewood QiflFs, NJ.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. 

Par^r'^ '^^<^^1^ ""<ly sources of big money within the Democratic 

Drossman» Evan, and Edward W, Knappman, eds. Watergate and the 
White House JuIy^December 1973. Vol. 2. New York: Facts on File, 
Inc., 1974- 

This is the sequel to Knappman'i other volume (sec below). It also is 
must reading on the issue of Watergate. 

Dunn, Delmer D. Financing Presidential Campaigns: Studies in Presidential 
Selection. Washington. D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1972. 

Comprehensive, up-to-date treatment of campaign financing. Specially 
empnasizes television and radio costs. 

Epstein, Leon D. Political Parties in Western Democracies. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 

Compares and evaluates political parties in the United States. Great Britain 
and the European nations. 

Farrand, Max, ed. US. Constitutional Convention, 1787. Revised Edition. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1937. 

An almost complete colIecUon of all documents, notes, records, and other 
written items of the Constitutional Convention. 

Fenno, Richard F, Jr. Congressmen in Committees. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1973. 

A study of Congress sponsored by the American Political Science Association. 

Fishel, Jeff. Party and Opposition: Congressional Challengers in American 
Politics. New York: David McKay Company, 1973. 

"Focusing on congressional elections and the role of American parties at 
instruments of political opposition, this book is a collective biography of 
congressional challengers.'' ° 
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Gardner. John W. '^Rebirth of a Nation/' Washington, D.C: Common 
Cause. 1974 offset. 

Essay on what can be done to prevent future Watregates. 

Garrigucr, Charles Harris. Ycu're Paying for It! A Guide to Graft. New 
York: Funk & WagnaUs, 1936. 

The teport of a disillusioned author who sees corruption in government 
a« endemic. 

Green, Mark J.; James M. Fallows; and David R, Zwick. Who Runs Con- 
gress? New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1972. 

Discussion of ••fundamcnul problems besetting Congress," such as campaign 
funding, the election process, lobbying, and executive preempUon of the 
Congress. 

Hall, Donald R. Cooperative Lobbying— ^he Power of Pressure. Tucson: 
University of Ariaona Press, 1969. 
Scholarly approach to the interaction of pressure groups. 

Hansard Society. Problems of Parliamentary Government in Colonies. New 
Southgate, London: Chiswick Press, 1953, 
Primarily of interest for a definition of parliamenury government. 

Harris, Fred R. Now is the Time, A Neto Poptdist Call to Action. New 
York: McGraw-Hm Book Company, 1971. 

A somewhat general wori^ dealing with several kinds of reform including 
campaign financing. 

Harris, Joseph P. Congressional Control of Administration. Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1964. 

Discussion of Congress's increasing difficulty in controlling administrative 
Operations, with history and suggested reforms. 

Hawley, Willis D. Nonpartisan Elections and the Case for Party Politics. 
New York: John Wfley & Sons, 1973. 

A group conSict analysis of primarily local political party reform vdth a 
strong bent toward partisan politics. 

Heard. Alexander. The Costs of Democracy. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1960. 

An imporunt book on campaign finances, including proposals for altering 
the present system. 

Hermens, Ferdinand A. The Representative Republic. Notre Dame» Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1958. 

A thorough discussion of government forms and policy as well as a specific 
discussion of representative govenunenu all over the world. 

O -J 
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Pi.^crt, Ray; Robert Jones; John Lorenz; and Ernest Lotito. The Po- 
litical Image Merchants. Washington, D.C.: Acropolis Books, Ltd., 
1971. 

Excellent anthology on the various a^pecu of campaigning with heavy em- 
phasis on media politics. 

Hinckley^ Barbara. The Semority System in Congress. Bloommgton: In* 
diana University Press, 1971. 

A ' thorough and objective !»tudy of the seniority system to determine how it 
functions and what it shows about the selection of leaders in Congress." 

Hinckley, Barbara. StabUity and Change in Congress. New York: Harper 
and Row, Publishers, 1971. 

.\ study based on the institutional structure of Congress as modified by 
si*niority» committees, and parties. 

Hirsch, Herbert, and M. Donald Hancocic, eds. Comparative Legislative 
Systems. New York: The Free Press, 1971. 

The first theoretical reader in comparative legislative s>stems. 

Holcombe, Arthur N. Our Perfect Union; From Eighteenth Century Prind^ 
pies to Twentieth Century Practice. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 19S0. 

Details United States government system, with explanation of balances be 
iween separation of powers at rhe federal level, diiference between federal 
and state powers, and the two-party system. 

Jennings, Sir William Ivor. Cabinet Government. Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, I9S9. 

A description of a collection of precedents regulating the conventions of 
cabmet government. 

Jones, Charles O. Minority Party Leadership in Congress. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1970. 

Kxaminatioii of the -organization and operations of minority parties" in 
thf twentieth century. 



Keefe, William J., and Morris S. Ogul. The American Legislative Process: 
Congress and the States. Third Edition. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1973. 

V« rv rea<iablc background study of the AmenVan system of government. 
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Key, Vladimer O., Jr. Politics. Parties, and Prersure Groups, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 19S8. 

The doMic in its field. Answers most ot the theoretical questions one will 
have at>out American government. 

Key, Vladimer O., Jr. The Responsible Electorate: Rationality in Presto 
dential Voting I93M960. Cambridge, MaciS.: The Bclnap Press of 
Harvard University, 1966. 

An analysis of the "rationality in presidential voting 1936-1960." 

Knappman, Edward W., ed. Watergate and the White House June 1972— 
July 1973. Vol. 1. New York: Facts on File, Inc., 1973. 

This i* '•must" reading for those interested in keeping the cast of char- 
acters and events surrounding Watergate in tome useful order. 

Kornberg, .Mian. Legislatures in Comparative Perspective. New York: 
David McKay Company, 1972. 

Primarily empirical and data-based articles, sevrral of which focus on insti- 
tutionalization. 

Ladd, Everett C, Jr. American Political Parties. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, Inc., 1970. 

A historv of American political parties as an unique American invention. 

Lee. Richard, ed. Politics and the Press. Washington, D.C.: Acropolis 
Books, 1970. 

Helpful anthology of articles dealing with the press and politics from 
various perspectives. 

Longley, Lawrence D., and .Alan G. Braun. The Politics of Electoral CoU 
lege Reforvt. New Haven» C6nn.: Yale University Press, 1972. 

.A rather complete treatment of the electoral college with special attention 
given to the campaigns of 1960 and 1968. 

Lowi, Theodore J. The End of Liberalism: Ideology, Policy and the Crisis 
of Public Authority. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1969. 

Attacks ''political quiescence by analyzing the self-defeating character of its 
pluralist ideological base and its conservative and counterproductive iK>lides." 

/ owi, Theodore J. The Politics of Disorder. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1971. 

A thoughtful extension of Lowi's controversial The End of Liberalism, 
which shows explicitly that there are alternatives to political, pluralistic 
gpvemment. 
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Mahood, H. R. Pressure Groups in American Politics. New York: Charles 
Scribncr*s Sons, 1967. 

Dt!M:uss^ role of ' formally organized pressure groups in public policy for- 
mation" and emphasizes the "existence of a gn>up theory of politcis/' 

Matthews, Donald R., ed. Perspectives on Presidential Selection, Washing- 
ton. D.C: The Brookings Institution, 1973. 

A fine collection of essays concerning Presidential selection in America as 
compared to other countries like Great Britain and France. Several articles 
evaluate the United Sutes electoral college. 

McCarthy. Max. Elections for Sale. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1972. 

The author has an axe to grind as the title indicates, but his discussion of 
money in political campaigns is a useful one. 

McConnell, Grant. Private Power and American Democracy. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1966. 

A study of private Interests and their effect on the American political system. 

Merriam, Charles Edward, and Loui^ Overacker. Primary Elections, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago IVess, 1928. 

History and analysis of the primary election system, with suggestions for 
change. 

Michener, James A. Presidential Lottery: The Reckless Gamble in Ow 
Electoral System. New York: Random House, 1969. 

A fairly precise analysis of the Electoral College and its weaknesses, with 
several proposals for change. 

Minow, Newton N., John Bartlow Martin, and Lee M. Mitchell. Presi- 
dential Television. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1973. 

A provocative treatment of American presidents' manipulation of tele* 
vision to cirajmvent Congress, the courts, and the major opposition 
parties in checking presidential power. 

Nichols. David Financing Elections: The Politics of an American Ruling 
Class. New York: New Viewpoints, 1974. 

Relatively useful treaUnent of the role of money in politia. especially as 
It relates to the acquisition of power. 

Nichols, Roy F. The Invention of the American Political Parties. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1967. 

Analysis of the **process of improvisation and adaptation*' of the party 
system as a ''key to understanding this democracy's operating mechanism.*' 
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Parris, Judith H. The Convention Problem: Issues in Reform of Presto 
dentid Sominattn^ Procedures. Studies in Presidential Selection. Wash- 
ington, D.C: The Brookings Institution, 1072. 

Iii drpth trcatmtnt c»f tlit- convention svstem. Vtry balanced, responsiblr 

Patterson, Caleb Perry. Presidential Government in the United States, the 
Vnu^ritten Constitution. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947. 

A call lo adopt a <onstiHiticnal system closer to that of the British. 

Patterson, Samuel and John C. Wahike, eds. Comparative Legislative 
Behavior: Frontiers of Research. New York: Wiley-Interscience, a di- 
vision of John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1972. 

A sVMeraaiic analvsU of parliamentary institutions on a crovs.nati«»iial 
comparative basis. ' including an analysis of the United States. 

Peterst Charles, and John Rothchild. tnside the System. Second Edition. 
New York: Praeger Publishers. Inc, 1973. 
I he problems of our systt-m detailed by a number of authors. 

Polsby. Nelson W.. ed. Congressional Behavior. New York: Random House, 
1970. 

.Articles on congressional behavior primarily from the standpoint of mem 
bers of Congress. 

Pomper, Gerald. Nominating the President; The Politics of Convention 
Choice. Evanston, 111.: Northwestern University Press, 1966. 

The historv of nominations of Presidents ant! Vict- Presidents, with sun 
^stions for reform. 

Porter, Kirk H.. and Donald Bruce Johnson, comps. National Party Plat- 
forms: 1840-1964. Supplements 1968, 1969. Urbana, III: University of 
Illinois Press, 1970. 

An aid to determining exactly what a political party is. and what <letrrmines 
and Hhai constitutes the platform of a national partv. 

Read. Conyers, ed. The Constitution Reconsidered. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 

A collection of papers, discussing and sometimes analyzing the poUiical. 
tionomic. and social ideas influencing the Constitutional Convention. 

Reedy, George E. The TuUight of the Presidency.' Sew York: New Ameri- 
can Library, 1971. 

.An expose of the difficulties of being an honest President. 
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Ripley, Randall B. Majority Patty Leadership in Congress. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1%9. 

A scholarly history. 

Ripley, Randall B. Party Leaders in the House of Representatives. Wash- 
ington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 1967. 

Analyzes "the legislative role of the party leaders by investigating the degn-e 
and nature of their influence on the legislative members of the House/' 

Ripley, Randall B. Pother in the Senate. New York: St. Martin's Press, 
1969. 

Description of the internal power distribution in the Senate, including dis- 
cussion on party leadership. 

Saloma, John S., III. Congress and the New Politics. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1%9. 

A scholarly study of Congress^ with suggested reforms. 

Saloma, John S., Ill, and Frederick H. Sontag. Parties: The Real Oppor- 
tunity for Effective Citizen Politics. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1972. 

An incisive view of political parties in the Seventies with specifics on coming 
party rcodcrnization, based on the assumption that citizens will "reclaim" 
their pardes. 

Sayre, Wallace S., and Judith H. Parris. Voting for President: The Elec- 
toral College and the American Political System. Studies in Presidential 
Selection. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1970. 

A detailed evaluation of the electoral college system and the major pro- 
pf>sals for reform. 

Scammon, Richard M., and Ben J. Wattcnbcrg. The Real Majority: How 
the Silent Center of the American Electorate Chooses Its President. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1970. 

An attempt to analyze the United States political system by examining the 
voters. ^ 

Schlcsmger, Arthur M., Jr., ed. History of U.S. Political Parties, Vol. MV. 
New York: Chelsea House Publishers, 1973. 

Detailed examination (over 2000 pages) dealing with these eras: "from 
fractions to parties" (1789 1860); "the gilded age of politics" (1860-1910); 
jl^Pj^uare deal to new deal * (1910-1945); and "the politics of change" 

Sindler, Allan P. Political Parties in the United States. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1966. 
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An explanation of the party system, with critical appraisal and discuswon of 
jrt-nds that may lea<i to reform. 

Sorauf, Frank J. Party Politics in America. Second Kdition. Boston: Lirtle, 
Brown and Company, 1972. 
Basic text on party politics. 

Sorauf, Frank J. Political Parties in the Anterii jn Systt^m. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1964. 

Suggests the outlines^ of a theory of the poHliial party l)v asking how the 
structiues and roles of the party arc determined and how thr tunctiontng 
partv relates to the entire political process. 

Sundquist, James L. Dynamics of the Party System: Aligfimcnt and 
alignment of Political Parties in the United States. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1973. 

\ \'u'\\ 4)f major realij^nments in the paiiv system content, a tinj; on eledinn^ 
of the lsri(K. \H\HK and I'^.SiK. with pic{liiMons cd ht f.mnc of parlies. 

Thayer, George. Who Skakes the Money Tree? New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1973. 

\ criiical \ie\v of money in politics with good histoiital rclalionslups diaun 
and particular focus Ri\en to the role of spetial int« n -is. 

Thompson, Hunter S. Fear and Loathing on the Campaign Trail *72. S:m 
Francisco: Straight Arrow Books^ 1973. 

A \er\ witiv. detailed, frank diary of the campaign of I971i uith a bias fa\o»- 
:»g (.eorge McC»overn and scorning Richard Nixon. 

Truman, David B. The Congress and America's Future, Second Edition. 
Englewood ClifFs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. 

A highly regarded collection of thougjitful articles on coii^p-essiona! reform 

Truman, David B. The Governmental Process: Political Interests and Public 
Opinion. New York: .Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1964. 

.\ classical book on political interests and pnl>Itc opinion, hrst printed in 

mo. 

Twentieth Century Fund, The. Electing Congref.\ The Financial Dilemma. 
New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1970. 

Brief, but provocati\e» discussion of the financing question in congressional 
elections. 

Walker, Harvey. The Legislative Process: Lawmaking in the United States. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1948. 

Detailed description of how the American people get their wav throttgh 
the legislative pro«?ss. 
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Winter, Ralph K., Jr., and John R. Bolton. Campaign Financing and Po^ 
litical Freedom* Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, 1973. 

\ britf. but UM-fuI. summary and analysis of campaign laws and practices 
ft'Iatinu to htiaiuitif; questions. 

Winter, Ralph K., Jr. Watergate and the Law, Political Campaigns and 
Presidential Power. Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute 
fur Public Policy Research, 1974. 

An < Act 1 lent concise anaUsis of Watergate and the Presidency. 

Zeidenstein, Harvey. Direct Election of the President. Lexington, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1973. 

KMtlleni treatment of the drcioral process and the avenues for change, 
t-speciallv dirrct election proposals. 

Articles from General Periodicals* 

"The American Presidency;" **The American Two-Party System;" '*.\meri* 
can Political Reform." Current History, June, July, and August, 1974. 

I hi thrt r isuniiner issues (»f Currrnt History, which focus this year on prob- 
lems of politic.'il reform, have been an important part of resource material 
used bv high school students in forensics. 

Blake. R. .\. ''Rethinking Campaigns." America, January 29, 1972, pp. 91-2. 

Bendiner. R. "PreMd^ntial Primaries .Are Haphazard. Unfair and Wildly 
Illogical. 'Wetv York Times Magazine, February 27, 1972, pp. 11+. 

"Campaign Disclosure Law.*' Congressional Quarterly Report, June 17> 
1972. pp. 1459-60. 

"Campaign Finance Fact Sheet: Responses to Objections to Campaign 
Finance Reforms.'* Common Cause, n.d., offset. 

\ri II page discussion of major objections to Common Cause's plan for 
(.impai)jn financing and Common Cause's responses and rationale. 

Carleton, William G. "\\ Six-Year Term for the President.^*' South Atlantic 
Quarterly. Spring 1972, pp. 165-76. 

Commager, H.S. "How Long Should a President Serve?" Current, Novem- 
ber, 1973, pp. 14-7. 



• I hesc r( ferences include special sections, issues, ami periodicals with 
pj ticular n ltnance to the topic areas. 
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Cranston, A. "Campaign Funds: How to Cure the Corruption/' Nation, 

September 17, 1973, pp. 242-4. 
**Common Cause Public Financing Proposal: Summary." Common Cause, 

n.d., offset. 

A 4 page summarv of Common Cause s proposal for public Imandng legisla- 
Hf>?i. 

♦'Common Cause Releases Study of 1972 Congressional Campaign Fi- 
nances.** News from Common Cause: Report #1, September 13, 1973. 

A 2S pag( compilation of comprehensive spending figures on congressional 
ratrv and an analv^is of those figures. 

•'Congressional Quarterly Guide to Current American Government.'* Con- 
gressiond Quarterly, Spring 1974. 

A 12.5-page anahsis of present governmeiu tcmditicms. A look at Watergate, 
the Presidentv. Cdngress. lobbies, and the Supreme Court. 

•'Convention Fmancing: Corporate America's Role." Congressional Quar^ 
terly Report. July 8, 1972, pp. 16S6-60* 

"Disgrace of Campaign Financing; Who's Who Among the Big Givers." 
Time, October 23, 1972, pp. 24*30. 

Fingerhut, Vic. **A Limit on Campaign Spending— Who Will Benefit?'* 
Public Interest, Fall 1971. pp. 3-13* 

Gartner, Michael. **Campaign Financing: A Dubious Law.'' Wall Street 
Journal, April 5, 1972, p. 16. 

*'Key Provisions of Public Financing Bill Approved by the Senate Rules 
Committee on February 6, 1974." Common Cause, February 12, 1974, 
Offset. 

A 4 page outUne setting forth major elements of public financing bill re- 
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Bayh^ Birch* "Electing a President — The Case for Direct Popular Election/* 
Harvard Journal on Legislation. 6:127-38. January 1969. 
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Lax^ Revtetc. 7:214-59. January 1972. 
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Gossett. William. "Direct Popular Election of the President.** American 

H :r A.tsoctation JourKuL 56:225-31. March ^^70. 
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AVw York L'mversity Law Review. 46:900-34. November 1971. 
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loral rate Dealing with spending limitations in the Constitutional tiamt- 
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Journal on Legislation. 9:359-423. March 1972. 
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litical Broadcast Reform.*' De Paul Lazr Revieto. 22:582-628. Spring 
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Dreyer. Edvard C. *\Media Use and Electoral Choices: Some Political 
Consequences of Information Exposure.'* Public Opinion Quarterly, 
. Winter 1971-1972, pp. 544-58. 

i:sing the data from five sets of presidential elections, the author attempts 
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Graber. Doris. "The Press as Opinion Resource During the 1968 Presid- 
dcntial Campaign.*' Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1971, pp. 168-82. 
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